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AJV' ESSAYi ^€4 



TttB drigin of th6 ttft of N^Vig^tion^ like that of manjr othei- arts, 
by tirhich iiiatakibd fiak be6ii kaost materially benefltedi lies bid in 
the tuist 6f antiquity ^ and yldfl biiTe been tbe edibrts of learning or 
ih^uuky to penetrate the ob^earity, whieb envelopes it. Difllsi'- 
ent Authors, according to theilr seteral hypothesis, bate sought^ 
in fabte or bistory, for the first dawnings of a Diseovery, ivhteb,i<i 
Its progress ft-om Its original Itnpelfeetion to iti preient Vbtte Of 
refinement, has been the means of transferring to different partii of 
the globe the various productions of Othei^ wbich had, ds^ been 
for ever unknown, and of uniting, in one civil compact, the moiit 
distant nations, between whom nature had otherwise interposed 
her impassable barrier* The barren realms of tbe North have 
thus been enricbed by the wisdom and the wealth of the East; and 
the ssvage, in whatever clime^ has been taught to appreciate the 
power, the knowled^ or the benevolence* of civilized man. 
Trackless oceans baye^ by this means, been traversed in all their 
latitudes^ the uttermost ends of tbe earth explored, tbe boundaries 
of Kiettce exteBd0d,aiid tbe numberless links of human society uni- 
ted,ia an indisaolable ehaio,fiom one polar extremity to the otber< 

It IS naturaf, that the origin of an art, solmportafit and beneficial 
in its consequences, shoufd have engaged the spe<iu(ations of the 
Teamed in difi^rent ages of the worrd. Accordingly, we find a 
multitude of hypotheses prevailing with respect to this interesting 
inquiry. By the ancient Poets of Greece, perhaps the earliest hea- 
then writers, the invention of Navigation is ascribed to tTieir several 
gods or deified heroes, as if so^nbtime an art could onty be of 



• When we reflect od tbe barbarities attendinir the difcovery of Me:Aco and Pern, by the 
Spaotards, arwell aa on aome other aiaiUar hiataaeea, the expreaato»liere tnedy anal be taken 
with aome limitation. Howerer, in these more enlightened, these happier times, it is a matter 
of bigli coHMitalion to Icaow^ dwt,. iki thia nspect^ fttnaticistt and perstanlton^ hBV« been sup- 
piMMed bf tlifr flFetttttn» spirit of Chvfitian phiianthrophy. R i» rttf longsfwlth the sword of 
extermination, but with tbe-iiwdiof.pe>c », .Wl d oriife»' tteMli»E«it)|>q>» hitiodticea' UoMaK to 
thebat of the savage* 
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cceleatial birth. Amoog othera, Neptane, Bacchot, Jums, and 
Hercttlest li«¥e been rcspecttyely inveited with this honoar. The 
pagan historians, on the other hAb^ foirsaking the paths of mjftho- 
logical darkness, have endeavoared, on more rational grounds, to 
find, among the earliest nations, the inventors of this nsefal science, 
and have, according to their scTeral theories, conceded the meiflt 
of the discovefy to ^he PhoMiicians» the Milesians, t the .figinetes^ 
and other primitire people. Other writers again, following a 
course differing from that both of the historians and poets,have re- 
ferred to a small fish^ience called theNaotilns^lthe first saggestion 
of this noble inyention ; while some haye imagined, that the ori- 
ginal hint was taken from the serial yoyages of the kite. In a 
word, the variety of conjectures, that thus divided the ancient 
world, serve only to prove the deep uncertainty, in which the 
subject has been always involved. 

Soitte, itfdiBttlt'have sought to discover in the sacred totome 
ItsdfthefirsttmcesofNavfgationiasinthe directions given by 
the Deity to Noah fbrthe cbnttrttcton of the arfc, and thus assth 
ming the art to be of divine fbitndatioti; Bttt It hiay be stmaised, 
withbut any imputation of Impiety^ that, as the worid had existed 
ibr neariy two thousand yea» previous to the Deluge, it Is 
extremely ittlprobftM^thit thefirsttrudeesiaytt of Navigation itbtt 
unknown at tiie period of that awIM event* The ihhabitants of 
the globe aaust have been eompelM, long before that time^ by the 
increase of population,* to cross rivers and straits in quest of 
New Settlements. But, even were this not so probable, still the 
Scriptural account does not justify us in assuming, that the art 
in question was originally rerealed to Noah. The divine instruc- 
tions given to the Patriarch have reference merely to a vessel of 
peculiar form and dimensions which was to afford him the neces- 
sary convenience for executing the important command he had 
received. . It was indeed a va^t undertaking, for surpassing any 
Tiefore attempted ; but, as a learned writer has well observed. 



tAcemriiaf to RtrodeCw, Stnbo. sad Paanvtei^ tbe MIImImi, who wcra » very powcrM 
people^ ttpplMtlMMdvM to RiTiffatiosi lathe oarllctt agw, Md catahlWwd d|hty cotoaiM 
iaTarioa«fart»«rdM««rM. S— ■ ■■iiiiii the umAa tp m, 

tOppiaa de PiMibat, lib. i. 
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<< we have no authority for anertiogb that the art of Natal Arcl^ 
tecture was then new.**§ 

Yet» whaterer may be the biatorical obacurity, in which the 
question it buried, there it atiJl ample room for the plaambiKty of 
conjecture, .For Ihere can be little doubt, ^at NaTigalion, in Id 
moat inartificial states was known to the earliest ages of the wnrht. 
When the necessity of migration became evident, men most, natu- 
rally, hare directed their enquiries towards the means of promoting 
it. — Hence arose the invention of such rude vessels, as the rafts and 
canoes still in use among savage tribes, and for which they were 
never indebted to any intercourse with the civilized world. This, 
it is true, denotes hut the infkncy of the art, yet it is sufficient to 
mark the nuMner of its first introduction ; and the progress of re* 
fioement, the accumulation of wants, and the consequent impulse 
given tohumaq ingenuity, will account for the rest 

Among the nations, distinguished dfold by any remarkable pro- 
ficiency in Navigation, the Phoenicians seem to deserve the first 
place ; and for which reason the credit of having Invented the art, 
has been ascribed to them, as we have seen, by some ancient his- 
torians, it is probable enough, however, that the spirit of coni- 
mercial enterprise, by which they were actuated, occasioned them 
to do much towards its improvement And the Carthaginians, a 
Phoenician Colony, are known not only to have rivalled, but to 
have even surpassed, the fame of their founders in this respect It 
would be easy to deduce the history of the art through the various 
nations who have been most celebrated for cultivating it from 
the time of the Carthaginians to the present if it were an inquiry 
inunediately connected with the particular subject of this Essay, 
But it must be apparent, that it would far exceed the true limits 
of this Investigation to enter into such a detail. 

The maritime knowledge, anciently possessed by the Briton|^ 
becomes now the proper object of consideration ; yet it may be 
hoped, that the preceding outline, connected as it is, with the 
earliest appearances of the art of Navigation in the world, cannot 

■" • ■-• - . .^ ^- ^ - .. .. ^^^ 

tS« the "Celtic ■wcirdiw,*' p. It. 
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be regarded at wbolly foreign to the inquiry. It nay amt m itk 
applying the general prindplei of the quertiwi io Ike ptcaeal ptnf- 

ttcular view of it. 

That the naval experience, to a certain extenft of the Andeot 
BrItodBy or Cymry, was coeval with their flnt aettlemeiit hi thli 
ialand, may be received at a troism, from whatever soil we may 
consider them to have emigrated. The Historical Triads, if their 
tettimony may have tlie credit they appear to deserw,! represent 
the primitive settlers to have emigrated originally from some part 
of Asia, or the extreme confines of Europe, in a very remote age ; 
while from other sources we are infbr^dt that Britain was at 
first peopled by colonies from the neighbouring coast of GauL* 
Now, in either of these cases, it n certain, die orighml infadtrftanCs 
must have liad some knowledge of the art of Navigation, hehre 
they could have reached our shores, as must have been necessarily 
i^lso ibe C4se with the aborigines of all insular countriest unless we 
a^KiA the exploded hypothesis of an earth-born lacc t It may be 
aAiQitted, however, that thia knowledge would have varied in its 
exteAti^ according to the distance^ from which the first cdonisls 
emigrated. 



For the reason just stated, it may be proper to txamine i 
what more minutely the Triadic menrorials, relating to the first 



II Afww tlw fgftmeitlH tl>9^ «h^ !» wrre4 ki tmm oPtlw.M<ln1irity/of Hmm m c tet diw- 
menta» are, the tinfiilarity of tbeir coostrocUon, the acknowledfed aDtiqaity of the eventa, to 
y$ktck tkpy cUeiji «ei»l«, aaiieveatlMKceecaMoiiaLobaeurilieaawl daCacto. TMr fova aeaM 
to have been pecaliarijr adapted to the encoaragement of oral tradUioD, which waa » aiaiA 
ol^eri ofrthft aocleut draidie4l inatitailioaw And aa it ■••« hvn aaaialetf the Meouwy iir a parti- 
cular mauuer, (a point, to which, C««ar tella ua, the dmida were remarliably atteotire,) we find 
the-Taiadt adopt^i aa the vehicle not only ef hiatorical, bat of apllorietie- and theoloficai^ kme. 
Many of the erenU recorded in the Historical Triadt, w known from other aoarcea to be of very 
renoie antiquity; and witb reapect to tbe obMnrity, in which aone of the Mraiorialk are in- 
vulred, it ia the natural cooaeqaence of the length of time, during which they muat have 
exiated. These ancient records were, (br the noat part, collected during the tbirteeotH and 
fourteenth ccnturiea ; and the prcMrration of a few, liaa been ascribed even to tbe tenth and 
aeventh oentnriea. At what times they were originally writlea C<<air they an obvioaalf the work 
of diiTerent ages) U Is now impossible to ascertain. 

• AiBongothera, Tacitus appenrs to have beefr of this opinion: his expression is*x^rn>ani¥er- 
anm awUmanti Gallos vicinam BriUnnise solum oooupasse credibile est." Vii.Agrie. lib. % c. IS. 
This hypothesis is adopted by several English writers, and particularly by Hume and Carrtc, 
wlfom, however, ^r. VThitaker, in bis •* iliftpry of Mancbeplefv*' has ably refuted. 

« Both Cwar and Diodoms repcMcnt the first inhabitanto of Britain, aa~ dwloxfiovcf npon 
tbe saaM priacipie that tbe TiUna were regarded by oiker wiitcrs» u ynytUiS or Urrtgiim, 
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colonization of this island. The elucidation of these has, as it 
appears to me» an intimate connection, with the object of our pre- 
sent enquiry, since^ if their authority be admittedt the use of 
Nay^ation amongst the Britons must be ascribed to a period of 
hi|^ antiquity. 

Among tbe Historical Triads there are three, that haye imme- 
diate reference to tite original oolonizatioD of Britain. The first 
of these, according to the order in which they occur in the 
Archaiology of Wales,], in enumerating the ancient names of the 
island, commemorates the arriyal of these primitive colonists, 
under the name of Cymry, at a time when the country was occu- 
pied only by wild animals. The second, which records the 
<• three national pilbrs of the isle of Britain,*' represents Hu 
Gadam as the orginal conductor of the Cymry, from a place, called 
Deftobani, in the ^Summer Country,** across the ^Hazy Ocean,** 
while another colony of the same jpeople settled on that part of 
^e coast of Cranl, called Armorica. In a third, which relates to 
the *^three social tribes** of Britain, the Cymry are again recorded 
as the first colonists, and as haying come here originally under 
the guidance of the same chieftain. 

We haye here the concurrence of three Triads as to the first 
iiiMMtairtsofBritun,and in one of them, an illusion, not only 
t0 the spot from which they emigrated, but also to the extent 
«f ocean they trayersed in their way to this country* And with 
respect to these points, it has been conjectured with much ap- 
pearance of reason, that the Summer Country (Gwlad yr HavJ 
mentioned in the Triad, must haye reference to Asia, or its imme- 
diate yicinity. Defrobani, indeed, the place particularly specified, 
is identified by an old commentary accompanying the Triad, with 
Constantinq>le,{ and to which, as the district of the Phani or 
Poeonians, the late Mr. Roberts, in his ^ Early History of the 
Cymry,** thinks it may be accurately applied. There are grounds 



t8e«vol.i.p.67— <• 

f ThitconiMnCtry to pitramed to be w old w the twelfth centurf. "Celtic Reitaichet,*' 
p.ies. 
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for lurmising, however, that the settiement of the Cymryt thai 
alluded to in the Triad^ was near the Cimmerian Bosphorus, in 
the Tauric Chersonese, now part of the Russian proyince of Tan* 
rida. And, as the climate in this vicinity is remarkable for its 
beat, the spot may be allowed to agree well with the description 
§Wm of it in Hie Trind. Th«ii botli opinfiNis couppr in fixing the 
€ynry» before their ^wigwtion towaiEds the Weil of Emcopet near 
the ahonpsof the fivxhif, andfrow whenc^y it isprob9ble»accofdiiig 
to the cttrtom of the fir^ oygmlmry la-i|i>ea» t^ejr foIlo9e4 the 
eowrae of eoine of f he rit en^ that empty themaelyes iot9> thg^ fei9« 
Traversingv it is poiribK ^m abones of tbf Dwutffi pr NM^ 
they may hav» aaeended into Poland, and afer^r^di vrogtrpmrply 
advancing, pnrBoed tb«ir migrations alopg the Elbe toiranibi 
Jutland, the ancient Cimbrie CberaDoesiMl wbere, it is liMy they 
reoHuned for some ages. Itwas^om tbifa|^iAaMpirob«bWt7» 
that t|ie first ooUwistsof BritaiD immediately emigfaM ; ju^(^ ^ 
German Ocean, which they mnat have croaicd, is weU Jcqowb for 
the faaBnesm by which it is ao appropriately deaqrihe4 in the 
Triad.f 

As some corroboration of this hypothesis (for it is offered as 
nothing more) as well as of the tradition recorded in the Triad, it 
may be worth whHe to mention, that Taliesin, in one of his Poems, 
describes the first colonists, as being of orientid extraction, and 
has also an express allusion to their maritime knowledge. The 
following b a literri version of the passage in question : 

A numerous race, fierce w.ene they styled» 

Fi»t peopled Bfitain^ chief of isles. 

Men of thelaodof Aaia,endofthe country of Gafiv 

ftdd to haye been a skiUiil people^ of an unknown mgloot 



JiTte aealtr •f«t«M»Jw« oliwmMe betvfcp the CluMriu Bmfkatm mA the CMhrie 
ChenoncM, Md the naae, bjr vhick the Wekh ham ever dtetiiirelihed theiMelT«i» M«t be 
allevcd to five aeau weicht to this hypothasto, ereo if the tetUaoBy oftncient hietoriant were 
not, to • certiiB extent, in Its fkvoar. 

• The origiiMl expreasion it Mir Itac*. 
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The mother of these childreD, sea-rovers as they were, 
Clad in their K>ng dress, who could equal them ? 
Benowned was their skill, they were the terror 
Of Europe. •— — 

if Gafis, here mentioned, is to be identified, as has been surmis* 
ed,t with Kafia,an ancient city of the Tauric Chersonese, it would 
correspond, not only with the suggestion above made, but also 
with the early settlements of the Cimmerii, as described by Hero- 
dotus,t and would render the allusion of Taliesin applicable to a 
very remote age. 

Thus fkr then the Triad, under consideration, appears to be 
supported by other ancient testimony and by the probability 
of the events it details. It would^ therefore, follow, that the art of 
Navigation was so far known to the earliest inhabitants of Britain^ 
as to enable them to cross the German Ocean from the Cimbric 
Chersonese to the eastern coasts of this island. And that this 
most have happened, as above suggested, at an early period of the 
world, is sufficiently evident from the ignorance of the Greek and 
Roman historians respecting the particular event.} £ven in the 
time of Ceesar so little was known of the first settlers, who inha- 



• The followiog are the original liDet, extracted flrom Taiiesin*s Poem» eatitled " Ymarwar 
Uudd Bfchan."— 

Llwyth lliawt, anvawt eu beowerys, 

Dygoreacynnan Prydaio, priv van ynys, 

Owyr gwlad yr Asia a gwlad Gafls, 

PobI pwyllad enwir, eu tir ni wys, 

VameD gorwyreii, berwyr vtaris. 

Amlaes eu peisiau, pwy eu bevelis! 

A phwyllad dyvuer ober evnls 

Bu r o p in.-^ Areb. of Wale* vd. i. p. T0» 

t See the « Early History of the Cymry." 

} Lib. i. ) li. Lib. iv. § is. 

% The first Roman Writer, by whom the Britons are mentioned, appears to be Lucretius, in the 
following lines : 

Nam quid Britaunnm ccclum differe potamus, 

Et qaod fa iEgypto est, q«a mnndt claudlcat axis! Lib.vi. r. II04. 

The opinion of Diodoms Seculus as to the original inhabitants has been already noticed. In 
addition to this, he facetiously tells us, that it Las not appeared the Britons had experienced any 
foreign yoke before the time of Ceesar, as *' neither Bacchus, Hercules, or any other hero or god 
bad CTer invaded them." Lib. v. c 31. 

c 
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bited the innermost parti of the island, that he coald only describe 
them as indigenous. Some writers, it is true, as before intimated* 
have brought the original inhabitants from Gaul at a much later 
period than that above contemplated. But this, it must be obvious 
upon a little examination, can only have reference to the maritime 
parts, as Csesar indeed expressly admits,)} and which, it is probable 
enough both from the Triadic Memorials and other testimony* 
were first peopled from the adjacent continent 

The Triads,* indeed, record at least seven different nations in 
addition to the Cymry,that, at various periods, settled in Britain, 
exclusive of the Romans and Saxons ; and among whom the 
Lloegrwys and Brython (the former, most probably, from Belgic 
Gaul) are distinguished not only by the priority of their arrival, 
but as bearing a certain affinity with the primitive inhabitants, t 
These, it is likely, had been in possession of the eastern and south- 
ern coasts for some ages antecedent to the Roman Invasion, and 
had gradually compelled the Cymry to retire into the interior. 
Whatever progress, therefore, the latter may have made in the art 
of Navigation before they were thus molested, it is natural to sup- 
pose, that the tribes, by whom they were supplanted, profiting by 
the advantages of their maritime situation, had, in this respect, 
gradually acquired the superiority. However, as it can scarcely 
be possible, at so distant a period, to distinguish the specific tribes, 
it will be most advisable, in the present enquiry, to adhere to the 
general appellation of Britons, adopted in the thesis, and by which 
all the early settlers appear, in process of time, to have been 
known. 



I His words «ire, <' Mtritima pan ab iis incolitur, q«i, belli ioferendi caosl, ex Belf to OaUi« 
tramierunt.'' Bell. GalL lib. ft. c. it. 

«See Arob. of Wales, Vol. ii. p. ftTi ftS. 

t The Uoegrwjs, or Loegrians, are described as beiog descended from the prinitive nation of 
tbe Cymry, and the Drython, as tracing their origin directly to the same stock. The distinction 
is nice; bnt it appears to imply, that afthongh the former were of the same family as the Vyvf 
ry ; the latter partook, with them, of a more immediate deacent. See Arch, of Walea, Vol. ii, p. 
57. and the Cambro Briton, Vol. I, p. 47. 
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The first account, which we have of any coititnercial intercourse 
with this island, is that, in which some ancient writers represent 
the Phoenicians as trading with it for tin, about Bve centuries 
before our era ; and Midacritus is preserved as the name of the 
Phoenician, who brought the first vessel to Britain for this purpose. 
He is recorded to have made a prosperous Voyage, and to have re- 
turned with a valuable cargo, t It is probable, that this traffic 
continued about two hundred years, at which period we find the 
Phoenicians, or rather their Carthaginian descendants, succeeded 
in it by the Greeks of Marseilles, who appear to have enjoyed it so 
late as the reign of Augustus. § 

During all this lapse of time it is not to be doubted, that the 
Britons must themselves have imbibed some knowledge of an art, 
which they had so long seen to be practiced with advantage by 
other nations* No longer content with their rude coracles or 
canoes, which enabled them merely to hold a limited communica- 
tion with the adjacent shores, they must have aspired to naval 
enterprises of a more extensive description. And, agreeably with 
this supposition, we learn from Caesar, that the Britons, upon his 
arrival here, had been for some time, in the habit of importing 
brass ; and earthenware,salt, and other commodities are mentioned 
by Straba Nor does it appear, that their maritime excursions 
were always of a commercial chara.cter. They must also have 
possessed vessels suitable to the purpose of conveying men on war- 
like expeditions. For the Triads inform us, that Caswallon, or 
Cassivellaunus, the valouroos opponent of Ceesar, conveyed a 
numerous body of troops to Gaul, iu order to assist the Armorican 
Britons against the Romany and also to recover his mistress Flur, 
and on which account, they add, Ceesar came over here to seek 
redress for the aggression.)] In confirmation of this memorial. 



tPlioy. Lib. vii. c. M. 

i During tbe early part of the Massylian Trade, the Geographer Pytheas accompflaied his 
coantrymeaon one of their voyages, and wrote a description of the several coasu he bad visited; 
but, unfortunately, the work is no longer extant, or we should, no doubt, have been in posses*- 
Ion of much valuable matter illustrative of the ancient slate of this Island. 

y For the Triads, recording this event, wbifeh arc three in namber,see the Arch, of W*les, Vol, 
i. p.p. i9, 73| and 7$. 
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Caesar himself telb^s^ that his project of invading tbisoHiiitry 
had its origin in the intelligence he had received of the aid derived 
by the Gauls, from the Britons, in almost all their wars with the 
Boraans;* from which it must be inferred, that the practice of 
sending auxiliaries from this island bad existed even before the 
time of Caswallon ; and this could scarcely have been done by 
means of such slender barks, as are in use in the infancy of the art 
among uncivilized nations. The Britons must have made some 
further progress in naval architecture, before they could have 
proceeded to sea either as warlike or commercial adventurers. 

Caesar, indeed, has transmitted to us a particular description of 
adme of the ships in use amongst the Britons in his time; and these 
.were large open vessels, whose keels and masts were contracted 
of light wood, and the other parts covered with hides, f Locan,too» 
gives his testimony to a similar effect in the following passage ; 

Utque habuit ripas Sicoris, camposque reliquit, 
Primi^m cana salix madefocto vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, csesoque tnducta juvenco 
Vectoris patiens tumidum superenatat amnem ; 
Sic Venetus stagoante Pado, fusoque Britannus 
Navigat Oceano. t— **- 

But such vessels as these may liave been merely appropriated to 
the leas enterprizing purposes of navigation. Their ships of war, 
or what were used in the transportation of soldiers, may have 
borne a nearer resemblance to those of the Veneti of Gaol, which, 
as we learn from Csesi^r, were so strongly built, as to resist the 
beaks of the Bomao vessels^ and so high^ that the sailors within 
them were protected from the effect of the Roman missiles. And 



• Caesar*! wordi are, ** In Britanniam proaciaci contendit, quod. Minibag fere GalUcU bellis 
hfoatibiu nostril inde sabmioiMnUa anzUia inUUigebaU*' BOh Gall. Lib. ir. c ae. 

fBelLGalL Lih.i,c.M. 

t Pbarsalia. Lib.ir. v. 130-^ 
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the Veneti, bordering «ft they did» on the Armoricans, may ha^^ 
been of a kinclred extraction with the Britons. 

Biit the existence of ships among the Britons at an early penod« 
does not rest upon this authority only« The Historical Triads 
- expressly asciibe the invention of a vessel with ''sail and rudder** 
to Corvmwr, the Bard of Ceri Hir Lyngwyn, who must have 
lived at least a hundred years before our era.|| For our ancient 
genealogies represent the celebrated Caradog, or Caractacus, who 
was born at the commencement of the first century, as the fourth 
in descent from Ceri. It is probable, however, from the notices 
already adverted to, respecting the navigation of the Britons, that 
the work of Corvinwr,for which he is commemorated as one of the 
** three beneficient artisans of Britain,** was an improvement ratlier 
than an original invention, and that the art had really been ac- 
quired from the PhoeoiciaBS, or the successors in their traffic^ a 
coasiderable time before. Yet, even upon this Triadic testlnioof 
the Britons must have made some advances ia nauticaU science, 
nearly two thousand years ago* 

Whatever proficiency our ancestors may have acquired as navi- 
'gators before their intercourse with the Romans, it is certain that 
that event was the means of advancing their skill, as well as of ex- 
tending their commerce, in a material degree* It forms, indeed, a 
grand epoch in the maritime as in the general history of the 
country. If any evidence of this were necessary, we should find 
it in the sudden importance acquired by London, as the emporium 
of British trafiic« within a few years after the Roman in vasioR. 
Tacitus describes it as beiug« about the year 6o, considerable for 
its trade and the consequent resort of merchants;* and it is men- 



{|8ee Arch, of Wales. Vol. H, p. 70. Tr. w. 1 take the opportunity of stating here, tliat I 
have purpoaely refrained from ooticin; two Triads, that might appear to relate to the inaricime 
affairs of the Britons in Umei* of great anti<iuity: one, recordiag the «bip.of Nevydd hw Neiioa 
and the Otiier, the expedition of Urb Uuyddawg from Scandinavia. Butj upon oousideratioo, I 
thinli, neither will be found strictly applicable to Uie case before m. The first tiss relerenoe 
merely to the traditional memorial of theDeluge,coiunion to most aucicotcountries^aad thesacoiid 
is necessarily connected with the navigation of the Northern natioos, rather than of Britain* 

tAoDal. lih.xiv. C.8I. 
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tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, in the fourth century, as a town 
of great antiquity, called in later ages Augusta. At no very dis* 
tant time too from the arrival of the Romans we find several ports 
established on the coasts of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, and two 
iu the North of Ji'ngiand.t The principal trade, however, was, 
for some time, confined to the southern coast, whence it after- 
wards generally extended to the eastern and western. But it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the impulse given to the industry of the 
Britons by the example of their more civilized conquerors. The 
arts of social life were promoted in an extraordinary manner; and 
agriculture, in particular, flourished to such a degree, that nearly 
a thousand sail of vessels were employed, at one time, in the ex- 
portation of grain, t This circumstance alone must have tended 
essentially to improve the maritime skill of the natives. 

But it might be urged, that what has now been stated has refer- 
ence to the progress of navigation among the Romans rather than 
among the Britons, to whom alone the present inquiry is confined. 
To this, however, it may be apswered, that it is impossible, during 
the period of the Roman dominion over this Island, extending, as 
it did, beyond four centuries, wholly to separate the Britons from 
their rulers. For, although it may be admitted, that the conquests 
made by the Roman arms, were, at no time, co-extensive with the 
island, it would be scarcely possible to identify those parts of it, 
that did not profit, more or less, by Roman civilization. 

It follows, as a necessary deduction from these premises, that 
navigation must, as already intimated, have made considerable 
advances among the Britons during the time of their subjection to 



t These were Ratupoe, Dubris, and Lemanit, in Kent; Adaranm, Auderida, and Noras, in 
Sussex; Magnus, iu Hampsliire; Felix, in Yerksture; and Sisturtlm, in Laneashire, SeeAo- 
toninus's itiuerary, Tacitus, Ptolemy, &c. 

] Caesar infonns us, that milk and butter constituteB the chief diet of the Britons in his Ume, 
and that grain was, in general, not cultivated amongst them. This proves, how much they most 
have been benefited by tbeir intercourse with the Romans, when we dud agriculture prevailing 
to such an extent. Oats and rye appear, at first, to have been the only grain known: the in- 
troductioa <^ wheat and barley is ascribed by the Triads to Coll, the son ofCollvrewi. Bnt the 
date and other circumstances of the evenU are uncertain. Sec Arch, pf Wales, vol. ti, p. VI, 
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Rome. It was during the latter part of this period, that (>nan 
Meiriadog, a chieftain of that portion of Britain, which has 
since been called North Wales, is recorded in the Triads, as well 
as in the Welsh histories, to have sailed with a multitude of fol- 
lowers, to Armorica, to support the cause of the Emperor Maxi- . 
mas. This happened about the year 384; and none of those 
engaged in the expedition ever returned to their native country. { 

Although, upon the final departure of the Romans about the 
middle of the fifth century,|| the Britons appear gradually to have 
resumed many of their ancient customs, and especially their for- 
mer mode of government, it is not probable, that they should have 
renounced the advantages of an art, of which they had had so long 
an experience. Accordingly, one of their first public designs, 
after their separation from Rome, was to establish a powerful 
navy, as the surest means of protecting their peculiar interests.* 
Yet, the project was not, at that time, carried into execution, 
owing, it may be supposed, to the particular circumstances of the 
people, unaccustomed to great national enterprises, and having 
not as yet fully learnt how to act for themselves. However, some 
attention appears soon afterwards to have been paid to the remon- 
strances of St. Germain, or Garmon, on this subject, which he 
represented as one of the utmost importance to their security as a 
nation, f 

The wars and intestine commotions, which so closely succeeded 
the extinction of the Roman authority in this island, have left us 
without any connected history of that distracted period. The 
poetical remains of Taliesin, Aneurin, Merddin, and Llywarch 
Hen, who wrote in the,two subsequent centuries, contain scarcely 



I lb. id. p. ». Tr.14. 

Hit was in tbe year 440 tiiat Uie Rmnaiu finally evacuated this iiland* 

• Berkeley's «< Naval H istory of Britain.*' p. 43. 

ilb.p.44. 
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any allusioiis to naval affairs, t Such of their efiouons, as are not 
employed in comoieinoratiBg the conflicts of the times* are, for 
the most part* impregnated with tlie mystical lore of the ancient 
Bards. There can be little doubt, howeTer,that,wlien the Britons 
were liberated from the Roman yoke, whatever may have been the 
general feeling, some enterprising individuals, profiting by the 
progress that navigation had made under their late rulers, turned 
their thoughts towards the sea, as affording a new field for any 
daring adventure. As an instance of this, we learn from the 
Historical Triads, that a chieftain of distinction, named Gavran ab 
Aeddan, went to sea, in the fifth century, with several companions 
upon a voyage of discovery. The objects of their search are 
called, in the Triad in question, Tlie Green Isles of the Floods 
(Gwrdd^nan LUon) and were probably some remote country, of 
which the Britons had preserved a traditional memorial. How^ 
ever, as the adventurers never returned, the result of their expe- 
dition is necessarily unknown.} Yet what record we have of it, 
sufficiently proves the existence, to a certain extent, of a spirit of 
maritime enterprise at that early period. 



(This nray be cooflidered m bciaff almoit witbont ao exception, provided the *^iefy on Corr»i 
Mab Dairi'* be not the production of Taliesin, to whom it bat been generally aKribed. But its 
resemblance, botb in names and even to, to the poem* of OMian, Keau to appropriate it to an 
earlier age than that of the Welsh bard, as well as to fix its relation to the Caledonians, witb 
whom this inquiry has no immediate concern. The foUowin;; is tbe commencement of this ab« 
ckotpoem. 

Marwnad Corroi mab Dairi. 



Dy fynnon lydan dyleinw aches, 
Dyddaw, dy hebf yn^ dybris, dybrys; 
Marwnad Corroi a'm cyfoes ! 
Oerdeni gwr garw el anwydau; 
A oedd mwy ei ddrwg ni*s mawr gyglaa. 
Mab Dairi dalai lyw ar v6r debau ; 
Dathyl oedd ei gidd cyn noi adnao. 

Arch, of Wales, Vol. i, p. 168. 

Ttiy ample fbunt replenishes the streimt 

It comes, it dispenses with a course, it hastens onward; 

The death*cry of Corroi has agitated me ! 

Gloomy is tbe dissolution of a man of fierce passions; 

None greater in deeds of devastation Imve been heard of. 

The Son of Dairi was wont lo hold the hHm oh the tea of the South ,• 

Splendid was his fame ere he wast laid in tbe earth. 

§See Arch, of Wales, Vol ii. p. ». The Gwerddonau UUm have been conjectured to be the 
Canaries. 
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It k about the >ear 464 that we find the firit traceti tmumg the 
Britons^ of a natiooal Davy. Tlie Hnpending dangers of th« Sax- 
on in4Sor«iont» unitinK witU the admonitions prerioosly made, had 
at length, we may presume, roused them to a proper sense of theii' 
true interests. For, at the time mentioned, Gwrthevyr, or 
Vortimer. with a large fleets opposed the Saxons under Hengist ; 
audf after an obstinate engagement, the Britons were vktoriousy 
notwithstanding the inferiority of their vessels to those of the 
Saxons, both in number and size.|| Nor was this national i^rit 
confined to the time of Gwrtheyyr ; for early in the following cent 
tury we read of Maelgwn Gwynedd, nominal sorereign of the 
Britons, undertaking a naval expedition.againstthe IsleofllaA* 
and the Hebrides, in which he is recorded to have been ancccsa* 
ful.* But thb was, most probably, only to the extent t^rmm 
predatory attacks upon the coast, a mode of warfare much practiced 
in thoK tiniM. Howefcr, the event is sufficient to prove, that the 
naval reaomroet of the country bad at this period become an object 
of some attentioii* 

Other instances, of a more private character, occur diiriii^ tbc 
same era ; for the Triads have preserved the names of three cbiefr^ 
who were distinguished for the possession of large fleets.f These 
were Geraint ab Erbln, Gwenwynwy n, and March* who arc anp* 
posed to have been cotemporaries and to have lived during the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Geraints at least, is known to have 
been a prince of the Damnonii^or Western Britons, at that periods 
He fought against the Saxons under Arthur, and was slain, as we 
learn from Llywarch Hen, hi the battle of Llongborth.f Thero 



li Berkelej'8 * Naval History, &c»» p. 49. 

• MoDftAst^aa, p. M7^8l 

t AKti^of Walai^ V«». II, f* «•• 

t The foUowiof are Ibe lines of Uyvuch, ooMMenoniiac tUs event : 

Yn lioDf borth j lias Oeraint, 

Owr dearogoettir Dyvnaiat, 

Wyntwy yn lladd gyd a»s lleddaint. 

At Llongborlh fell Geraint^ 

A Tatourons chief from the woodland of Devon, 

Slaying bis enemy as they slew. 
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may be some want of accuracy^ in the Triad, commemorating 
these ehieftainiy as to the number of their ahips, and especially in 
Assignrag an equal number to each fleet§ But the main fact is not, 
on that account, to be discredited. 

It is, perhaps, to the age under review that we are also to ap« 
propriate another Triadic record, which commemorates the ** three 
roving fleets of the Isle of Britain.**!! These, in all probability, 
belonged to some adventurous chieftains, i^ho availed themselves 
of the circumstances of the times to make piratical cruises along 
the coast, and in the adjacent seas, similar to those of the Danes 
and other Northern nations. The names of the owners are pre* 
served; but we have' no other memorials.* Nor can the period 
of their existence be ascertained with any precision. It may be 
assumed, however, to be at least as remote as the sixth century. 

We have already seen in the case of Cynan Meiriadog, that an 
intercourse bad been established about two centuries before, 
between the Britons and the natives of Armorica, who, as noticed 
in an early part of the Essay, were of a kindred descent. This 
international communication seems to have continued without in* 
terruption for some centuries, during which, several Armorican 
Britons settled in Wales. In the sixth century the celebrated 
Arthur is related to have gone to that country, with a considera- 
ble force, for the purpose of assisting the natives ; and in the reigns 
of Cadwaladrf and his son Idwal Iwrch,}. during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, this friendly intercourse between the two 



i The number of ▼euel* la each fleet it repreteated u a hundred aod twenty • 

I Arch, of Wales, VoU ii, p. 71. Tr. t8. 

• The naace, ai supplied in the principal collection ef Triads, published in the Arcliaioloyjr, 
are Uawr ab Biri^, DiTwg ab Atban, and Dolor, the son of Mwrchath, King of Man. In the 
other series there is sone variety in the names, but not saflcient to affect their identity. 

t Cadwaladr, generally styled the last King oTthe BrUons,suoceeded to the nominal sovereignty 
in 660. ile was afterwards compelled by a Airoine and pla^rue, that raged in the country, to seek 
an asylum with his cousin Alan, prince of Brittaaf or Armorica. In the year 680, he wen| to 
K<wie, where he died in 703. 

t Idwal Iwrch, son of Cadwaladr, reigned orer Gwynedd from the death of his father to the 
jrfar7«. 
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coutttries was particularfy cultivated.' nor is it unreasonable to 
presume, that it continued for some period afterwards. Armorica, 
indeed, must have been, during the Wars and intestine feuds, that 
succeeded the Saxon invasion in this island, the principal asylum 
of such of the Britons, as were glad to escape from the troubles of 
their native land. They found there a people of language and 
manners, congenial with their own, and the constant communica- 
tion, that thus took place between the two people, contributed to 
keep alive the natural connection originally existing, while a spirit 
of navigation,althougb to no very great extent, was thus cherished 
among the Cymry, or Britons of Wales. 

The prevalence of nautical pursuits among the Welsh, (for the 
Britons may now be distinguished by that name,) even in the 
earliest periods of their history, may, therefore^ to a certain degree, 
be taken for granted ; and we accordingly find in the Triads, 
three ports in Wales commemorated for the privileges attached to 
them.§ It appears too, that, besides the intercourse kept up« at 
this time, with Armorica or Brittany, there was also a pretty re- 
gular correspondence with Ireland. About the year 6^0 Cad- 
wallon ab Cadvan, prince of North' Wales* sailed with a 
numerous retinue, to that country, where he took refuge, from the 
contentions of his own, for seven years.] The intercourse between 
Britain and Ireland was, indeed, as we learn from Solinus and 
other ancient writers, as old as the first arrival of the Romans;* 
and when the Welsh took possession of the country they now 
occupy, the greater convenience of their situation, must have 
supplied them with fresh inducements to cultivate their original 
connection, and which appears to have been maiatained until the 



i These were Yiffevio io Moiimo«UMhire,OwjKyr in AnglcMjr, and Gwjr^dno In CnMif»nshlK. 
Tbe flrattvo ere M|>poM<l to be Newport and BeaaautfU; and tlM lastMa? ha^eesietBd on a 
coait tiaoe overflowed and now known as Cardigan Bay. Por Sm original TMad, see Aidu of 
Wales,VoLii,p.i6. 

II See Arch, of Wales, VoU ii. p. 61. for the Triad commemorating this event. 

• Solinos tells as that tbe BHtoos navirated the Irish channel in wicker veesels covered with 
bidestand that, during tbe whole voyage, the sailors observed a fast. Crtt. 
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extinction of the oational independence. It also deserves to be 
remarked in this place^ that, after the Ancient Britons had been 
confined to Wales^t they would naturally avail themselves of the 
advantages, which ap extensivesea^coast presented* and especially 
for thc^ purposes of fishing, which is known tohave beenapifi^eH 
f>al means of their subsistence. Hence» we oiey conclude* a sea* 
faring life became soon habitual to them. 

Ak^gli we have n» ptrticolar records of the navigation of 
Wales daring Hm eighth awt ainth centuries^ it may be assumed, 
from the facta already natk>ed, that tt conlkMMd i» be cultivated 
without interruption. Indeed we aMr even warranted in conclu- 
ding, that, during this period, the Welsh were superior to tlie 
otl^er inhabitants of Great Britain in the art of naval architecture* 
For, when about the year 87i2» the great Alfred discovered the 
necessity of establishing a naval force for the purpose of resist* 
ing the incursions of the Danes, he prevailed on several natives of 
Wales to superintend its construction, and sut>sequently conferred 
on them some of the most distinguished posts in bis fleet I it 
tbna appears, that to the Welsh belongs the honour of having 
been mainly instrumental in laying the foundation of that national 
bulwark^ which was to t>ecome, in after agcs^ the peculiar glory 
and security of the British Dominions. 

tt &6eM not appear, however, that the Welsh themselves, dnrhig 
thia period, were in possessioo of a national teet, which may t>e a 
mailter of surprise, when we reflect upon the predatory tfifV»siMM> 
to which the country was exposed, from the Danes and other 
HortheriY tVeebooters, who, having at length experienced the 
saperior power ef England, selected the coasts of Wales as a new 



• fMtiaf tpukkxtt H ««• MC p«te|w, witn the Middle of the eigktH oentarr, thtttlw Britow 
«cw eattrefy «e^hic« iritWrn tHim teirilory ef Wates. This happeaed, M is probable, abiHit the 
fmr79$^ totlMMifn «f BkeM li»l«]Hi«g, mko^ WMCoapeMed to encMt* ttietvctCeni parte 
of the {•latidi Vhicb, after the departare of Cadvaladr, had been recovered Irvtt the 8ax<ia» by 
Iror ab Alab, prince of Armorica. But the actual occupation of Walet by the Britom, may be 
traced to a much eairtier period. 

fBcvkctoy** Hmni MMory, &c.» p. C9. 
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ihoUm ioi tkek depradatioaM B«l Ma deOciettcy in tM public 
economy of Wakt maibI liare reiuHed frtmiim «lbuiiioii that ex« 
i3t«d anaagut her iMimerofB cbie&» tod the ooiwequeut feuds, by 
whicit IbeiKMtniry waa «> fi«R|aaat]y agitated* What raiiptimc 
fatee tha WeM poiaesied during the timca uader conaideratioii« 
DMiat baro^onaiated, like thdr ititUtary* of several indepeadent 
parts, which were only brought into actiout accdrdtog to the 
caprice or aoiergencies of their respecUre owners, toavppoi t their 
Yarioiis views of a^graiidiseineikty plunder*, and selfnlefi^acew 
£veu the reigu of Hy wal Dda, iu the tenth century* remarkable 
as it waib for the benefits it conferred oo the country, and especially 
in the temporary suppressioo of doiaestic discord* seems to have 
produced no favoorable revolutioo Id this respect* But, as tbe 
policy of that intelligent prince was more particuUirly directed to 
the preservation of peace and the improvement of legislation* Uie 
establishment of a warlike force* either by sea or land* might have 
appeared to hiitt incompatible with his patriotic designs, 

Tbeeocoturagementof navigaiioa aaMAf the Welsh was, there* 
fore* it may be assumed, almost entirely depeudeut on individual 
enterpriae, as well at this timet as during the remahidcr ofthe 
period cooteaaphiled i« the preaeut inquiry*|| And* as the chrcum* 
stances of the country* during the eleventh and twelftli oenturtea^ 
were peculiarly fiivourable to the cultivation of such « spirit* »»• 
merous instances occur of naval expeditions undertaken by the 
Welsh chieftains in the course of their endless disseosiona* To enter 
into the details of these would not only be tedious and uniuteresi* 
ing, but n not necessarily conducive to the illustration of the sub* 



fDnriaf the yem tr7l| 98T, and Ml Chese iDcunions appear to hare been peculiarly haraMimr* 

y There were, however, tome exceptiona to this remark. For Gruffydd ab Lly welyn U 'aiil, 
■boot the year tiMO, tohote estaBTIahed some kind ofa navy, which accordiu; to Lord Lytiletoiit 
waa manned by breiKn lailora. Tliia measare was adopted, most probably, on account of tim 
raTtfca to which, a» >u»t noticed, tlie coaata of Waka were cxpesed at tbia peried. It iv, proba- 
ble, too, that Owain Gwynedd waa in poaaeaaion of a coBaideraMe feetfundi-r tbe oo«Mi«adya*lt 
would appear, ofhia son Madn;, and that he was enabled with this, soccessfuily to oppose that 
ofEagiaiiMlvatlheaKMthofthcMcMitabcHit^llMyear 1142. The vktory, rahied on this occasion 
asMM UbM« lotmed the aahisrt eC Owttkbnafa cHebrated Ode, (br »ticb, »tth au Cuciisb 
translation, ace lh« C^mbfffkritm, Vol, i. » ». t»t »t. 
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jei't under diicusaion. It h lufHcient to know, that fi^om the ttiiie> 
of Hywel Oda,the Welsh history preseats an uninterrupted series of 
examples to prove that a spirit of nautical adrenture was remark- 
ably prevalent among its inhabitants*^ Voyages to Ireland, for the 
purpose either of seeking refuge from the disorders of the times, 
or, as more frequently happeued» of courting the aid of the mer* 
cenary adventurers, iu which that country abounded, were con* 
stanlly undaiaken. In the tintes of Rhys ab Tewdwr, Gruffydd 
ab Cynan, aiKl Owain Gwynedd, this was particularly the case; 
and the intercourse with the people of Brittany continued also to 
be partially maintained. Pilgrimages to Rome were also common 
amongst the Welsh during the last two centuries of this era; and 
about the close of it nearly three thousand individuals volunteered 
to accompany the crusade, then about to set out under Henry the 
Second. • 

This concurrence of circumstances must have had the effect of 
keeping alive an attachment to maritime pursuits, at the same time 
that it indicates the previous existence of some proficiency in the 
art of navigation. But it was not so much to the purposes of com- 
mercial traffic (though even this must have t)een partially cultiva- 
ted) as to those of war and adventure that the Welsh of this era 
directed their naval skill, t The spirit^that had animatedGavran in a 
much earlier age, was still prevalent; and the disorders, to which 
the country was perpetually a prey, were well calculated to give a 
new impulse to its exertion. Accordingly, many natives left 
Wales, during the latter part of the period under examination, to 
settle in foreign lands, and especially, as has been already incident- 
ally noticed, in Ireland. But, of all the emigrations, that thus 
took place, the most remarkable was that of Madog, the son of 
Owain Gwynedd, who is recorded in the Historical Triads to 



• This wai in the year 1188. See the *« Itinerary** ofOiraldni Cambrenais, who deacribea the 
Wclah Cnuaden, aa distin^iabed for their expertoeaa in archery and the nae of the apear. 

tOiraldua, who wrote in the twelfth century, particniarly nentions, that the Welah had litUe 
or no traffic (See his ** Itinerary,** c. 4.) Yet be doea not atate, that they were without ahipa for 
other purpoaea, which would indeed be contrary to the well-known hiatorical ftct. 
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Uaye left Wales^ with three hundred folloivera, in ten vessels, and 
liever to have been again heard cf ; for wliich reason the event is 
numbered among the '* three losses by disappearance, of the Isle of 
Britain.- 1 



THE event, to ivhich I have now alluded, brings me to tlie se* 
cond portion of the inquiry proposed in the thesis,— ** the pro(;««^ 
bility or improbabihty of Madog*s settlement in any part of th€ 
Western Hemisphere.** And it is difficult to say, on approaching 
this subject, whether there be most to apprehend from the confident 
assertions that have been made on the one hand, or from the obsti- 
nate prejudices by which they have been met on th' other. While 
the existence of the Welsh Indians, as they have been generally 
denominated, has been defended with a boldness, that can havere« 
suited only from a conviction of the certainty of tlie fact,lt has also 
been denied as being the mere child of invention, or the wild hy«p 
pothesisof the most eager credulity. They, who advocate t\w 
affirmative of this litigated question, have indeed on their side the 
advantage of a more intimate acquaintance i%ith the history and 
language of the country, to which the presumed colony originally 
belonged: while to their opponents must be conceded, perhaps, a 
more extensive acquaintance with general literature, and a more 
eminent fame.J The predominant failing of the former, therefore, 
may be found, as is natural, in their national predilections, and 
the sanguine hopes, which a subject so interesting, is qualified to 
excite; while the latter, having no such feelings to in^uence 
them, have looked only to the character of the event, as affected 
by any analogous occurrences in the ordinary history of man- 
kind. 



t Sm Arch, or Wales, Vol. ii. p. ». Tr. lO. 

f Amonff thote, who h«ve ■ttpporteit the affirmative of the question, are Mr. H. Llwyd, Dr. 
Powell, Mr. Edward Williams, and Dr. Owen Fuphr, all of them distinf uiahed, more or !«•, in 
connexion with Welih Uteratare. On the opposite eid« wr have, with others, the names of 
Lord Lyttlelon,fir. Robertaoo, aod Mr. Pvnnant, of whose ctlebritf as writcn, it is nnneccssarf 
to speak. 
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Such are the conflicting circumstances^ in which the diacuasion. 
of tliis subject has been involved; and which not only communi- 
cate a peculiar difficulty to its further investigation, but scarcely 
leave us a hope of arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. The 
utmost object of our expectation can only be to establish the 
** probability or improbability*' of this alleged event. But to as- 
sume, that it b actually impouiblep because at variauce wHh our 
common experience aud knowledge in such natters^ were at once 
to close our minds against the examinatioii of fecta aod the de* 
ductious of our reason couceroing the«u 

The settlement of a Welsh colony on the American continent 
during the latter part of the twelfth century, is an event, it may be 
admitted in limine^ not to be reconciled with the nautical acquire- 
ments even of the most commercial £oropean nations at that 
period, preceding the voyage of Columbus, as it did, by 
more than three centuries.|| But, as it has been already shewn in 
this Essay, that the Cymry, or Ancient Britons, had been long 
before in the habit of undertaking maritime enterprises, and that, 
some centuries anterior to the time of Madog, according to the 
traditions of the country, a voyage of discovery had actually been 
made ; there is nothing in the present occurrence to exclude 
us from investigating the memorials on which it is founded. The 
want of the mariner*s compass, indeed, which was not invented 
until the beginning of the fourteenth century, may be adduced in 
answer to this remark; but it may be replied, on the other hand, 
that we are not without reasonable grounds for presuming, upon 
the authority of some of the earliest heathen writers, that America 
had been partially discovered in a very remote age. * And the 



|The ditcovery oTAaerkft by Colanboi tookplact io 140S. 

• In Uie TiniKti* of Plato, we find that a tradition prevailed amongtt the Ef jptiani, about 
•ix centuries before u«r era, of the exiscence of a larre island, equal in sise both to Asia and 
Africa, far in the Western ocean, and to which Plato ffivcs the Mune of Atlaatis. And bo adds, 
it was destroyed in one day bj an earthquake. A worli also, ascribed indifferently to Aristotle 
aifd Tbcophrastas, bears testimony to the «ai»e point, bat in more express terms. It stales, that 
the PhcENiiciane had discovered an immense Western territory farbeymsd the Pillars of HevsolM, 
which they coneeiftd tu be an island of extveme fertility and abowidinf in large nsTiiraMc , 
I iyers, bat aninhabitcd. it also aeatioM, that ike disoQvwvrs setUed Ihert, h^if, veie disMfcd 
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voyages aQqiently made by the CiirthiiginiaDi anU Greeks, and, in 
later tin)et.l>yaoin€vof tbe.iiorlberii«iit»«niiof Eorope^ prove the 
existence of the r^tif^ipss to be Hot luatnAlly iddispeMnble to the 
prot>biality of such an enterprise a^^tbat of Mad6g being accom- 
plished in the period alleged. 

It is also worthy of I'emark 
to have done, to the North of 
yered kriy land at al),it could 6 
nentfOrBermuda, which lattei 
and a half ago. t Assuming, f 

reached any country* the circumstance of Bermuda being sojong 
afterwards in a desolate state, makes it extremely improbable,that 
this was the land in question. But to all this it may be objected, 
that, even if Madog had discovered America, it is extremely im- 
probable be should have found his way back to his native 
country, as is related, considering the imperfect state of navi- 
gation at that period. Of whatever weight this objection may 
be, it is not conclusive; for, although Madog «nd his asso- 
ciates had no compass to direct tliem, they had the stars, of 
which great use is known to have been made in ancient navi* 
gation, and, more particularly, the currents which set in so 
strongly in the Atlantic, and would have assisted them essentially 
in their homeward voyage, t As to the length of time, which^ 



by tlie |M>licy of Mieir forenunent. We hav« a <imilar accoant al«o fioni Diodonis Sicnlna; 
and the following pnjSittie Unei of Seneca may likewiae be quoted, ai applicable to tba 

-▼enient amnia 



SecMU a«ia 4«lbM o 

Viocola rerooi lazet, et inipeiis 

Pateat UXlm, Typbiaque noroa 

Delegat orbes ; nee ait terria 

UlUna Thale. Medea Act. 9, L ^. 

t See Borniaa " de Originibva AmeiicftniH," pubiiabeil In 1653. 

I Sir Thomaa Herbert, in alloaion to tlie objection here noticed, quaintly remarki,— «By 
HroTidence, the beat conpaaa, and bencSt of the pole-Mar, be returned safely to Ui own 
country.** 

IS 
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under such circumBtance8« their return to the Welsh coa^t must 
%«Te occopiedf it it of no importtnee ta the question. In a 
wordy howe?«r inexpliciible the eveut under consideration may 
be, the aontli of the world present nf^ny others, which are 
at least, as difficult of solution. 

But, without dwelling longer on the mere hypothetical cba- 
racter of this inquiry, i shall now briefly examine the evidence 
relating to it» And it may be of advantage to the investigation 
to divide this into two branches: 

1. That which has reference to the emigration and disappear- 
ance of Madog and his companions. 

IL What has connection with the presumed discovery of their 
posterity on the American continent. 

1. The first emigration of Madog(for it issupposed there were two) 
seems to have taken place about the year U70,in consequence of 
tJie contests for the succession to the sovereignty of North Wales,tbat 
^ occurred about that time, between the sons of Owaio Gwynedd» 
who had died in the preceding year. The last emigration, or ^ dis* 
appearance/* recorded in the Triad above cited, happened, it is 
probable, some years afterwards; audit has been surmised, that 
the representation, made by Madog, of the land he had discover- 
ed, was the inducement to so many afhia countrymen, and among 
them his brother Rhiryd, to participate in his second excursion. 
Yet, be this as it may, the authority of the Triads jand of the 
Welsh historians in general, seems decisive as to the fact of 
Madog*s final departure from the land of hit birth, m the manner 
related. 

One of the earliest notices on this subject, it that by Cynddelw, 
a cotemporary bard, (and our bardt of that age were alto hitio- 
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rians) who, in an ••Elegy on thie Family of Owtin Owynedd^** 
twice mentions Madog. The following paaaage is remarkable 
for its allusion to the present subject;, and, although it may seem 
to justify an inference that Madog was lost at sea, it, in reality, 
only proves, that such a fate was supposed to have befallen him, 
owing to his long absence. The bard thus alludes to him: 

Is not Madog dead by the over- whelming rage of the seas? 
Mine be the grief for a protecting friend. 
He was not the slave of hatred in the toilsome battle; 
NojT was his spear Ume in the gate.§ 

The notices, I shall next adduce, appear more important even 
than the testimony ofCynddelw. They are to be found in the 
works of Llywarcb ab Llywelyn,a1io a cotemporary, who alludes 
to the event in two of his poems« In the first, which |s a pane- 
gyric on one of Madog*8 brothers, and in which the poet also 
adverts to the contention that had arisen in the family, he has the 
following lines:— 

Two chieis of sth>ng passions bnkt out into anger. 

The multitude of the earth delighted in them: 

One on land, with hard'tolling hosts, 

In Arvon allaying excessive heat; 

And another, of placid manners, on the bosom of the vast 

ocean. 
In trouble great and immeasurable. 



ITbe foUowinr are (he original lines :— 

Oni lias Madog, myr dygf forth farf 
Mau afiir car qmnorth; 
Oedd aowai cat cad ehorthy 
Oedd aowar par ya y porth. 

Arch, of Wales, vol. i, p. ts*. 
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R<»miii^ after a possession ^^s^\y tQ^ be guarded, 
_ Estrang^ (rom ji|T for the sake, of a dwellin^.l; 

Thii^ appears clear,ly tq point out ihe object for which Ma^og 
became ap exile, frpha its native shores— the search of a neW and 
more tranquil abode* And the expressions used, teem to warrant 
the inference ahoye adverted to, ^hat Madog, upon bit return from 
a former voyage, haci'describedtlie territory he had discovered, as 
of easy protection. How^yer»'tlfe testimony i^ at Yeast clear, as^ to 
the ** disappearancis^ oJPthe Welsh prince; and in the other poem 
alluded to, entitled •«TheHotirOn, or Qi^eaf,** the poet coitfirttis 
this by protesting his innocence as to the fate of Madog, of a 
privity ' to which he )i^d probably been acdtned.*' itdb^no^ 
leem, therefore, at lilT unreasonable to^cbnc^lodei ^at'Llyf^ch 
enjoyed a personal ih'tlmdcy wHfi Miiii)bg;'a!(^rcUnQiM^d^^fat<!ta 
wouTircnderbistaititabrty'tfce'mot^MbkWtJ** '^ '• ^ * ^' 

A lapse of nearly three centuries now intervenea,J[^foiic^,^e 
have any farther notice of the event ; but, as this interval was ren<^ 
dered memorable ^)^|j^ ci09<|ue»t A>fWi9i)e;^fodi(hfiqH^^q^qnt 
suppression of the p9et|fal,sp^^ f^t .h;|d aniraat^ Jjlfi| Jb^c^o 
say nothing of the unavoidabJis \q^ oCmany pr^ijictiop^ f^^^pe^ 
not be surprised at the chasm. ][f oweyer* it niay be.inferr^d tl^t 



i*ii<V>^i 



II Tfet orifinal Um« of Uymrdi are m foUo«t>^ 
Pfti 4ey?ii derwfD dideres yn Hid; 

Ua dtto ani lioires V '" ' 

Ub ar dtr ar dMfoadd rbydret, 
Ya AHba ya arwar tnchwres ; 
Ac arall, myaawir, yn ■ynwa* nawrfor, 

Ya mawr fir aDfliyau»««» 
Yd esyaraw bawl hawdd adovi 
Ya «far i bawb am benea. 

Ardu o( Wate% vol, 1, p, ast. 

• See the i>oeai in the Arch, of Wales, y^ki, p. m^ 
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the tradition must have been retained in the cooutry, as we- find 
the following distinct allusion to the fate of Madog in a poem by 
Meredydd ab Rhys, wbo flourished in the middle of the 
fifteenth ceaturyt 



-!, on the water. 



By libera) means, will be a huntsman. 
Like Madog brate, of pleasing countenance. 
Worthy offspring of Owain Gwynedd : 
He coveted not land, (my very soul he was,) 
Nof gr^at wealth, only the seas.f- 

Cy nfrig ab Goron w, a bard who lived a short time subsequently , 
has also a reference to the final departure of Madog ; and Gutyn 
Owaki, an historian and poet of the same period, as Cynfrig, in 
his epitome of Welsh history, gives a particular relation of the 
occurrence, while he is again confirmed by leuan Brechfa, 
who even states that Madog and his brother Rhiryd discovered 
landi at; » ooaaid^fable distance fu the Western ocean and that 
tliey settled thereat And it may be assumed, that the four 
writerSt las^ metitioiied, flourished previous to the discovery of 
America by Columlnis; a fkct which must reAaove all susi)icion 
of that event having, in aoy way, occasioned their alhniion to 
the fate Of the Welsh prince; 



t Thit allasion occun in a poeiUy in wliich the bard solicits from a friend the loan of a 
flthiog net. The followinip is the whole of the passaj^e, from which the extract io the Essay la 
made :— ^ 

Helitd Iran, hael dyfiad, 
Ar y ttr Ug, wedi*r tftd, 
Mewn awr dda; jnlnnau ar dd«r, 
O fodd hael, ft /ydd heliwr— 
Madog wjfch, mwyedig wddd, 
Ia«rn genau Owain Gwynedd; 
Ki fynal dlr^ f enaid ocdd, 
Nadanawr, on'd y uoroedd. 

t These are the words:—" Msidoga Rhiryd a gawsant dlr yn mhcll yn y Mcrwcrydd, ac »n« 
y cyfkneddasant.** 
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The ^writers, neat in succestion, by wliom the subject is 
noticed, arc H. Llwyd and Dr. D. .Powell, the historians, both 
of whom lived during the sixteenth ceiitury.S They a^ee iu 
considering as unquestionable the fact of Madog*8 disappear- 
ance from Wales, with a large body of attendants, as recorded 
ill the Triads, as well as in concluding frooi the previous testimony 
on the subject, that the exiles settled in some land in the Western 
ocean, where they found people of manuers and ^stoms totally 
diflTerent from their own, and that they sailed thilber. leaving 
Ireland to the North.'] This country tL Llwyd supposes to 
have been some part of Florida, while Or. Powell Is of opinion 
that it was Mexico. But as these writers have merely founded 
their conclusions on antecedent authorities, especially Gutyn 
Owain, their testimony is only so far of value as il proves 
the credit given to the tradition more than two centnriet ago^ 
when, it Is probable, there existed evidence in its favour* which 
has been since lost. 

The. last testimony, to which it seems at all necessary ta 
advert^ wilh respect to this branch of the inquiry, is that of Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who wrote in ^e year l6S5, and whose 
opinion is deserving of some respect* For it is i known, that 
he had access to the celebrated collection of Welsh M8S. 
formed at Rhaglan Castle by William, Earl of Pembroke, during 
the preceding century, and since destroyed by the partisans of 



§ H. Llvyd't ** Hittorie of Caubrift,'' with Dr. Powell's notea, was puUished in 1584. Seme 
perMos hare included Caradof aaonsr Uie authorities on this question; but it does not appear 
|bat he lived long enough to witness the event. His History, as written by himself, oust pro- 
bably closes about the year 1 1&6. 

I See a p^edinf part of the Easay as Co the conclnsious drawn fron this circumstaact. 

« See hfs '*TraTe V p. 415. srd Ed. 1665. 
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Cromwell. This collection was accounted the most valuable iii 
Wales, and comprised, there can be litf le doubt, many productions 
no longer extant, which may have given Sir Thomas Herbert 
superior opportunities for the investigation of this subject. How- 
ever, be this as it will, Sir Thomas Herbert expresses himself oti 
the subject, as if it were, at that period, a matter of no uncertainty; 
and he even adds, that Madog, having fortified a position on the 
laud, he had discovered, left a hundred and twenty of his follow* 
era to protect it, and returned to Wales for a fresh supply of hi* 
countrymen. 

Such is a cursory view of all the material testimony in 
corroboration of the Triadic memorial respecting the '* disappear- 
ance" of Madog by sea dori ug the latter part of the twelfrh 
century. And the reealt appears to leave the event as free front 
doubt as any other, recorded in the annals of Wales. With 
respect, however, to the particular country he is said to have 
discovered, whatever ground may have existed formerly for such 
an assomption, either ttadittonaify or otherwise, the account must 
now be received with the caution naturally suggested by the lapse 
of so many ages and the consequent absence of all positive 
evidence. Yet, if the second branch of testimony, which 1 now 
propose to examine, should furnish us with unequivocal examples 
of the Welsh language or manners, prevailing in any part of the 
Western Hemisphere, it would tend strongly, in conjunction with 
what has preceded, to prove the ••probability" of the event un- 
der discussion. But it is necessary to premise^ that the voluminous 
character of this portion of evidence,*— even within the confined 
circle of my resources, will not admit of more here than a very 
compressed view ofit» It shall be my study, however, to omit 
nothing that is material, though, in what I have to state, I 
must limit myself rather to general results than to particular 
details. 
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II. About thirty years ago two iudividuala^ wtio have been 
already named as remarkable for their zeal in the caQseyt made 
gieat exertions towards the elucidation of this interesting inquiry. 
After considerable pains, they succeeded in collecting a large 
mass of evidence, which'appearcd to them so conclusive* that they 
have since, as I understand, entertained no doubt of the existence 
of one or mor<» tribes of Indians on the American Continent, 
speaking the Welsh language, and retaining, to a certain extent, 
the manners and customs of Wales. The testimony, thus 
concentrated from nearly a hundred different sources, has been 
partially published ; but by much the greatest portion still exists 
only in manuscript* However, as in what has been given to the 
world there appears sueh a general agreement with respect to the 
principal points, it may reasonably be concluded, that what 
remains to be seen is much of the same character, as welt as that 
in the selections made for publication, attention has been paid to 
the superior weight of the testimony. ( 

The result, then, of such communications, as have been made 
public on this curious subject, seems to divide itself into six 
different classes, or so many ppints of evidence, illustrative of the 
general inquiry, these may be stated in the following order: 
1. Traditions. S« Language. 3. Ancient MS9. 4. Customs. 
5. Complexion of the people* 6. Their Hostility with other 
nations. For on all these points, as forming peculiarities of the 
Indians presumed to be of Welsh extraction, there is more or less 
evidence. 

1. The traditions of a nation, long separated from the parent 
stock, are, perhaps, what we may first expect to find, as indications 



t Df . Otrain Pafflie, »Bd Mr. Edward WHliaw*. 

t It aay be netemwj hw to state, that 1 hare bcea unable to obtain accett to 
the nnpnblisbed docwaentt. Tbe follo«iiic brief exaorination, therefore, is fMuided, 
excl«sivety» on snch as hate seen the light; and, as it will not coincide with mi 
proposed plan, to atate mj anthoritiea, in every instance, as I proceed, it may be 
proper here to mentioD, th^t n>y ioformation has been drawn from the following sources :-~ 
Dr. Williams's two *« Treatises concerning the discovery or Madog ,*' published in the ytar.1791. 
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of their descent. For« even after the most durable works of art 
and the very language itself have perished, the traditions 0f a 
country have been known to survive. Constqaeailyt it must 
have formed a particolar object with ihose, who Jnluleiaqt^cias 
among the Welsh ludiaiis, to ascertain whether ilhtjihtd 
preserved any account of their ancestors. Tbeanawers on D^ 
subject have, in immerous instances, been ta4]iesaine.piirpOfjtr^ 
that their forefathers crossed a- large wateri 8tidliiattbe.BJtU«B» 
after having t)een driven about from one place iOrSiisitiier b,y 
the previous hihabitants, •fihally settled in the Spot in. wihloh ^y 
were found. In one instance, indeed, the traiditioaal mensodal, 
thus said to have been communicated, is so parUcolar:^ its 
details as to correspond exactly with- the presum^<circttaistaiiic«s 
of Madog's departure and voyager ai^^^n another,. the. Keny 
name of the Welsh I'rince is related to^iiave been pfe^rvadjia all 
object of respect and adoration aoMi^g theseiJils ^nagiied de- 
scendants, ^ut both these cases ,< it maybe sdmitled, are 'Ap<^ 
to some suspicion, or should, at least, t)e i^eoelved with eaeiioii* 
Yet, they ought not, on ttie other hand, to weaken tl^e effect #f 
the general tradition already noticed as- prevailing annoi^ ,tliett 
people, and which maybe ftrily credited, without tending, of 
itself, to mark their descent from Madog and his associates. 

,^. J^ pext point is certainly one of the^rst importance, and, 
more especially, as jt iias been urged from such a variety of 
quarters, and in a n[ianner, at once »o earnest and positive, as to 
leave, apparently, no pr^^xt for scepticisdii. ' For, even amongst 
theipujbjiahed tes^^ny, there is that of at least 6fteen individuals, 
natives of Wales, speaking directly to the fact of having conversed 
in tlie Welsh langua^^e with the Jndiai^s of America at yariona 
places, and during ditTerent periods, in the course of, at least, one 
hundred years. Of all these, the most remarkable, and, perhaps* 
the most worthy of credit, is that of the .Rev. Moi^^an Jones^ of 
Basa1eg9 who, in 168<), spent a coni^iderable peiiod Jiiiiovg Ijfte 
Doeg Indians on tlie Pontigo River, near Cape ^j^fon; andtlbe 

bears decided testimony to their knowledge of the Welsli toogije» 

F 
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aod of hb comtnunicfttion with them in that onIy« bpth in 
cominion conreraation and by preaching, during Uie whole of his 
stay with them. It is impossible for any thing to be more con* 
clusirethan this, when united with the several other narrations, 
provided we are not to set down the whole iis the artifices of 
imposture. For, Uie difference of the times, in which the res* 
•pective narrators lived, and the many other circumstances 
obviously connected with them, totally exclude the possibility of 
any cdlusion having existed. There is, however, as it seems to 
me, one feature of this point of evidence, which Is calculated to 
raise some objection against it ; and this is the exact similitude, 
• alleged, in many of the reports, to have existed between the Welsh 
of the Indians and that spoken in Wales during the same period. 
It is scarcely possible, when we reflect upon thC'Cerituries that have 
passed away since the departure of Madog, and upon the various 
vicissitudes to which the parent nation and this presumed colony* 
must have been respectively exjposed during the interval, that 
both people should, even to the year |680, have preserved an 
identity of language. It is but fair, however, in reference to this 
objection to notice, that the Bretons of France, at least, a certain 
part of them, are, at this day, able to hold conversation with the 
natives of Wales, though not speaking a language identically the 
same. And, if the Welsh Indians, (presuming them to exist,) 
should have preserved themselves from intermixing with the other 
American tribes throughout the last six centuries, it would be 
probable enough, that they retained their ancient language 
immaculate, and even in far greater purity than it now exists 
among the mountains of Wales. But, this circumstance again 
would equally favour the objection I have above urged, with 
respect to the alleged identity. 

3. Of all these points, however, the one, now to be examined, 
seems the most open to suspicion. Yet, as several of the narrators, 
and they apparently unconnected, positively represent them to 
have seen manuscript-books and rolls, some of vellum and some of 
parchment, in the possession of Indians, at different times and 
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places, tbe circumstance so far merits our atteation. But it is 
one, prima fade, of the most injprobable nature. The MSS. thus 
stated to have existed among the Welsh Indians, are also described 
to have been regarded by thiem with a sort of idolatrous yeneratioo, 
from which a conclusion is drawn» in some instances, that they 
comjirised Welsh translations of the Scdfytures. But the absur- 
dity of this conjecture is sufficiently obyious, to say nothing of the 
improbability of any books or papers having been preserved, 
during five or six centuries, by a people, whom most of the 
accounts* represent as a wandering race, and as being, moreover, 
in constant hostility with other Indian tribes, it' is likewise 
remarkable, that, among the many persons, who had seen these 
books, and most of whom were able, accoirding to their assertions^ 
to converse in Welsh with the owners, none should have l)een 
sufficiently fortunate to obtain a perusal of them. In the course 
of a century or morct during which the Welsh Indians are stated 
to have beenknown, some means surely might even have been 
, discovered for procuring one of these mysterious volumes. Such a 
relic, if proving to be an ancient Welsh MS. would have 
amounted, it may be said, to a demonstration of the litigated 
existence of the Madogwys, As the cajse now stands, one can 
only say, with the poet:— « 

•— — quodcunque ostendis mihi sic jncredulus o^i* 

4. Thccnalomt of a people form another point, by which their 
identity or ancient connection with other nations may be satisfac- 
torily traced. On jthiaajccount, theevidence, collected respecting ; 
the Welsh Indians, contains several particulars of this nature, with 
a view to prove their descent from the Cymry. Of all national 
customs, that of sepulture is likely, among uncivilized people, to ' 
have^the longest continuance; and it has, therefore, been surmi- 
sedfthat the large stone-mounds frequently seen in South America, 
arjB indicative of the existence of the Welsh settlers, as i>eiog of * 
the same description with our ancient Cameddau, But it ought to ' 
be remembered, that the use of the Camedd, whatever it may have 
been^ was long anterior to the age of Madogi at which period the I 
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C|iristiaii rites of burial had been, for mai>y centuries, in existence. 
This custonii*. then, wpokl obviously prove more than the inquiry 
demands. There are other»,bowever, which, if clearly ascertained, 
are of a mor^ satisAictor^ chjaracter. Among thes^, the ceremo* 
, iiies of the Roman Catliolic religion, common to this country 
during the twelfth century, are said to prevail among some Indian 
tribe^; but the instances adduced of this are but icw, and arie, 
besides, of ioo vaguie a nature to possess anv weight on'^the preseiit 
occaaioii* It is also^ in one case, asserted, that the Padoucis, bi* 
White Indians^ .are 10 the practice of keeping goats for the pur- 
pose of milking themi. as if i his >rere any proof of their identity 
with the Welsh* But, indeed, if it wereylhis account, as coming 
only ffom one person* wbp had not himself witnessed the custom, 
is not entitled; to much credit. Another circumstaiice, liowevery 
of some ii ' s to be related on better authority* ift 

is sai(]^ tl t towns and fortifications, apparently 

ofSprope f^^ jDCcasionally seen in the Indian 

territoryt tie present inhabitants can give no 

account. ccurate, would seem to indicate a state 

ofrefinen r occupants of the country, which is 

unknown , t would still Be rar from c^cisive as to 

the immediate object of our inquiry* Yet it mii;ht form a Fiiik in 
the chain of evidence^ which would be necesiary to establish the 
fafi^' •lir>a^wocd,*tMrsaiii^<M«y<te>iifi^a#«K lh#i hn ll wit M? coii. 
infMldMed^fth' retpef«rtotfai^«Mafi»^^ Of> 

tbeaiteket^llMff dpjptsgr to>bcrenittm or uo^WdHf^ 

:>♦ With mipect to tbo assujDiptl^) ^j^tt^r^^EpsttlHif V m^t 
tribes til Indians, of a^ &if, complexion; 9!^j^t bfiift^^s^lte 
diff^riPIg (1:0^1 the Aimricanr fndjaps igjfip^f^ itseeinSrtO bflWfllJ 
aqth^tic^tedr Sf(ren4 of tho caommDIOltioQ^* iO; t^ $OlboCM»" 
now considerefl, tend to e^isbUsii tfiUpoiiit^i wj»ch» iKdeednJi^A . 
been knpvvti on preceding authorities! sudi.ltvk^.N^VgMctnV 
union with spme. othersi it mu^ be received as of coiliidelabieiiiN 
portanice to the inquiry^ 
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,6. Tbi^Mk iwiit; as to |be4iostility coiWtntxHjr 4}revaUih|5 l>^ 
tv^n tKe inmgiiied Welsh. IitdlalfsV and cither tribes^ ini^H also 
be AifriUted. It-8ecrt»,lH)vt)efef, tjilit this peculiarity is d»iefly to 
be.aplN'opHated.ta tbe Piidoucas^ already mentioned* T^ aayic 
lri|>^are also described as befugparticuiarly jealous as to tbe ad** 
mission of strangers into their territory* But these characterise 
ticfl^ yritboot being accompanied by others of a leas equivocal 
natu;'e» are not necessariljn indicative of a descent from tbe 
companions of Madogw 

Witf i^ea tbiYik prti^ mmsA mi^ A^ei^ii liidr^hs; it 

wliicb h iita'y be riteestory «o Hf ^^ilig, iiie tfccdaiWs iU 
var^^ulfy alnid» iii s6me cases; confTf^fbg; but ^e^^ ilie crer^klnly 
iiiany,tliat coticnt* in plac^g th^tn t6 tivS SoUAt di^fAe ifilfteoiiri, 
uffouttWo thousand mil^ aB^ve tfi^cohl^^nce dt tiki ritef HffiH 
tticf tfissisip^i* Herei it is 8dpj>04icd^ isft^ mafti iei^mstiVjhiie 
Tadoacas or White Indianr, \^\iio^&tt^kHieli; ihievetif ^tHd 
narrations* as the principal tribe of the people in queatioof But 
it is asserted^ that detachments from the main body are di^rved 
along this immense tract of country^ at various^ and widedistao* 
ces; and» if tiie fundamental position be once established, there 
would be no diflicafty iir^i^ting upon it this superstructure. 

Suclu as it appears to me^ is tbe general result of tbe eridence» 
that has, as yet, transpired respecting tbe alleged discovery of the 
Madogwys on the American Continent. And, if the conclusioiis 
above drawn be correct, it must be obvious, that tbe testimony in 
question is, by no means, decisive as to tbe fact^ notwithstanding 
the positlveness, with which some of the points have been asserted- 
For, if the Welsh language be actually spoken among the Indians 
of America, and there really esnst ainong them undent Welsli 
MSS. it is truly extraordinary, that the ikct has not, before this 
time^ been placed beyond the reach of ca?il, or the necessity for 
inquiry. More than three centuries have elapsed since the 
acknowledged intercourse between Europeans and tfie New 
Worlds and this interesting question is still undetermined. Adkue 
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$ttb judice lis esL — All tbis^ however, may have ensued /rom 
the indolence or indifference of the parties most conceraed in the 
investigation ; for it must be conceded, on the other hand, that 
there are strong grounds for assuming the ** probability** of the 
fact. The disappearance of Madog and his associates, under the 
circumstances generally appropriated to that event, I have already 
endeavoured to shew, is hardly to be disputed ; and it must be 
admitted, that the concatenation of evidence, deduced from so 
many sources, however suspicious in some of its details, in fkvour 
of the other branch of the hypothesis, gives an air of much plauai* 
bility to the whole. It is, at least sufficient to justify inquiry, and 
to stimulate research ; and, should it eventually be ppoved, that 
the Sons of Madog are really in existence beyond the Atlantic,dis« 
severed from their Mother-Country for so many ages, how justly 
might we apply to them the language of the Mantuan bard» and 
say^ as we Invited them to our shores,-^ 

Dardanidse duri, quee vos ^ stirpe parentum 
Prima tulit tellns, eadem vos ubere laeto 
Accipiet reduces; antiquam exquirite matrem. 

OMER. 
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ON THE 



ANCIENT MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 



OP 



THE BRITONS. 



NOW EXUTUCO 



^n tbt pUmiftAits* 



BY JOHN HUMFFREYS PARRY, ESQ. 

dutk»r«ftk«CambrlmPlMUtrtk,f«,^ 



TRI phetfc jr dylai Ojfmro e«i ctni o vben dim: cenedl j Cymry, DEIODaU A MOESAP jr 
Cymry, te iaith y Cynury. 

W0dd V Cymr*, Afcb« oT Watet, VoU III. p. SSI. 

Three (bingf, whick » WetoteM oaght to love before erery Miiaf ;—tite Mtioa of the Cyary* 
the CUSTOMS AND MANNERS of the Cymry* and the lug eag e ef the Cynry. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE ESSAY. 



r Mi Ctutom of AnUquity » nataral object ofinterett, eipeciallf ihoM of our own 
conatry. 

TM$ moM particalu'ly true of nations clniming a remote origin,-~«b8curity of ancient cutottt. 

!%!• obMority not lo great among a lecladed people. 

DUlkKUm between MmumtjtnA CWatonw^—tlie trace* of the former more perisliable. 

Ad9amttt«$ eqfoyed by the Welch for the preserration of their ancient records, especially by 
mean* of the Dmldical Institntion. 

aia^t piopoaed, and tlnplified, conflned to the « Manners and Customs of Wales from the 
dawn of iti history to the Conqaeat by Edward ist." 

MMMcrv to be comldeied m bekwging generally to the whole era,~ditlded into pMk and 
prbnit, 

PUBLIC MANNERS, 

I. The Dmidkal Institution. 
X PabUe ConTentiona. 

Bardic Congress. 

Congress of Country and Lord. 

General Constitutional Congress. 

Extraordinary Congress. 

Various other Conventions or GbtAm. 

3. "System of Clanship. 

4. National attachment to Genealogy. 

§. ' to Music and Poetry. 

«• Mililary diaracter and Manners. 

PRIVATE MANNERS. 

1. Donestic Manners. 

Household Eoonmny. 
HospiUlity. 
Mode of Living. 

5. Qnalitics of a Gentleman. 
9. Ttrades and Professions. 
4. Games and Diversloils. 

Hunting. 

Falconry and Fishing. 
Minstrelsy and Poetry. 
Chess and Back-gammon, 
s. Marriage. 

CUSTOMS. 

1. Druidical Circles* s. Cymhorthao. 

1. Cameddau. «. Use of the Horn. 

S. Cromlechau and MeinU 7. Caer Troian. 

4. Coelcerthi. 8. Miscellaneous. 

CONCLUSION. 
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4N ESSAY, ^c.t 



T. 



HB manners and usagesof ancient times must ever 
be an object of interest to the philosophical enquirer. Nor is it 
ttom motives of curiosity only that we delight to investigate the 
traces of those, who have preceded us in the career of ages. To 
mark out the vestiges, that yet exist along the desolation of the 
past, must be a gratifying, if not an instructivie» tasky and more 
particularly, if it relate to those people, with whom we daiai a 
natural alliance. We cannot be ignorant, that their interests were 
once the same as our own, and that our history will be associated 
with theirs. Whatever, therefore, belongs to them cannot be 
foreign to as. This truth has long been recognized as it regards 
the great family of mankind,^ and must acquire a far greater 
weight, when applied to a particular nation. The grand chain of 
social relations, by being contracted, becomes proportionally 
stronger, 9n4 binds us ipore and more to the objects which it em- 
bracef. 

Even among a people of a comparatively modern origin, in their 
collective character, as, for example, the European Colonists of 
America, this natural propensity to investigate the customs of their 



t It nay be proper here to mention, in order to accouBt for the inconfmity of the followlaf 
E«My with the proposed thesis, that the writer had nisconceived the terms of the qoeaCioo, and, 
iu»tead of cooflnittg himeelTto those maonere and costoms of which apy veMifcsare boit 
reniaiuing.exteadeJ hte inqairy to all the** ancient manners and customs of the Britons/' of 
ubich be could find any authentic account. It is hoped, however, that, by thus eolargiif the 
sphere of his researches, he has not deprived tiie subject of any of the interest naturally 
aiuchcdtoit. It has been thoufrht more advisable to premibc thi» explanatory uocice than 
to subjert the Essay U that mutilation, which would be the nccewary coniequeocc of an 
attempt t'> adapt it lo the origiual thesis. * 

* "Homo sum : nil humanum a mc alienum puto.** 
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ancestors will be found to prevail. But, with how much greater 
force mast it operate among those nations, whose fountain is lost, 
as it were, in the darkness of ages. Where time has thrown his 
invidious shadows over the scene, our curiosity to penetrate it is 
enhanced, and our estimate of, its interests is always in proportion 
with the obscurity which surrounds it. t We delight to linger 
near a spot so pregnant with mystery ; and, if a transitory Tight 
occasionally irradiate the scene, we contemplate the vision with 
rapture, and; eagerly turning into shape what we behold, thus 
'■give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.'* Hence, in 
a principal degree, many.of the. mysterious and superstitious cus^ 
toms, which are ascribed to the early history of all ancient nations. 
The distance of time, operating like the distance of space, distorts 
tW objects it presents to us, and tlie form, they ultimately assume, 
generally depends on our ingenuity or caprice* 

TlMre'EPetsome dases,. however, id which the ancient riles affd 
costomii «f a nation tnay be ascertained with more accuracy than 
in 4then^aa%here the people-have longexist^ in a separalestate, 
ftpeeffOHS any: foreign intermixtore, '^It is probable enoagh, that, 
aiDoii|;sUckapoopie,miy.nsage0,€offnected with their >|)olitical or 
leligioqs inslitatiofit^mliiy b& traced w4th considerable precision. 
The jeakMiay and prides natural ta « •eoinmunity so circumstanced^ 
wooktprol^^e so rest pledges for their faithful commemoration 
of. past times^ The fruit of the llesperides was not guarded with 
greater vigilance than such a nation would eviuce in recording 
the memory of whatever tended to the honour or celebrity of 
their ancestors. In tlie earliest memorial, indeed, there fl^ight be 
some unavoidable obscurity; but iu the more prominent customs 
and usages, towering like beacons amidst the wide regions of 
history, * • 

(rari nantes In gurgite vasto,) 
there would be every probability, that they had been commemo* 
rated with a jealous fidelity. 

^~ : T"-"^— 

t '* Omne %DotuiD pro maffaifico." 
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But, however true this may be of the most important Custonu^ 
t^e same remark is, by no means, equally applicable to the Man* 
ners, of a nation. The shades which divide the two, may, iu 
some instances, be almost imperceptible, but the distinction is, for 
the moat part, extremely wide. National Manners^ being the 
result, in general, of the accidents and fluctuations of fime, are 
necessarily varying and evanescent* Fleeting, like a restless 
vision, before our eyes, they baffle all our efforts to fix them to any 
particular spot; and the utmost we can hope to accomplish is to 
preserve the general outline of these Protean phenomena. Not so 
the Cuttoms of a country : they continue, in many instances, un- 
corrupted and unaltered through ages, and eveii after their disuse 
the traces of their formei- existence may be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

Perhap8,there is no nation,that has had greater advantages for the 
commemoration of its eatly history, and of all customs connected 
with it, than the Welsh, living, as they have for so many ages, in 
their mountain retirement, unmixed, for the most part, with other 
people, and consequently unaffected by foreign habits. This, at 
least, must have l>cen particularly true before the conquest of 
Wales, and, perhaps, for two or three centuries afterwards; du- 
ring which period these national characteristics appear, in several 
instances, to have been retained in their genuine purity. Many 
circumstances conspired to favour this result, independent of the 
secluded condition of the people. Their acknowledged antiquity, 
and consequent veneration for all that concerned their ancient 
history, their remarkable jealousy of all foreign interference, and 
the peculiar character of their primitive institutions, political and 
religious, were among the most remarkable causes of the fidelity, 
with which their early memorials have been retained. The Bardic 
or Druidical System, in particular, operated materially in this 
fespect,'by the encourageoient it gave to the recording of memo* 
rable transactions, and especially by means of oral tradition. We 
learn this as well from our ancient Institutional 'JViads,^ as from 

I Sec the CamifKo-Britont^ol iji, p. 391. 
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the testimoiry of Caesar, who expressly informs us, that the disci- 
ples of the Druids made a practice of committing to memory a 
great number of verses, and that they devoted many years to the 
cultivation of this faculty.} This usage, originating at so distant 
a period, was cherished through many subsequent ages, and ulti- 
mately gave birth to the various triadic and other notices, that 
still exist respecting the former history of the Cyrary: and 
among these we find several relating particularly to the subject of 
our preseut inquiry* 

According to the terms of the propositioOt we have to investi^ 
^ate the '* ancient Manners and Customs of the Britons now 
existing in the Principality/* and which I understand to apply tu 
the Welsh or Cambro-Britons, during the early parts of Uieir 
history .|| Indeed, to extend the inquiry generally to the ancient 
inhabitants of the other parts of the island, or to times long ante* 
cedent to the settlement of the Cymry in Wales, would be to give 
it a latitude wholly incompatible with the limits of a mere Essay* 
To do ample justice to the subject, indeed, even in its present 
qualified acceptation, would require a Treatise of considerable 
length. Little more than a genera] view can be here taken ; and 
for the sake of giving a determinate character to the investigation, 
it may be advisable to premise, that the ** Manners and Customs** 
of the Cymry, from the dawn of their existence as a separate 
people, to their subjugation by Edward 1st, will form its particular 
object, it will also, perhaps, farther tend to simplify, as well as 
to elucidate, the inquiry, if Mannert and Customs be distinctly 
considered. For, although they have been confounded by most 
writers, there is, as above intimated, an obvious difference between 
their more prominent characteristics, however fine the boundarvi 
that occasionally divides them. 



i Bell. GaH. Lib. vi, c. 13. 

H It tuiij be proper to rcniark here, that there appears 'to be some ambiguity in t'le term* of 
the tiietiis. It is not suificieutly obvious to what anteceileot tlie words ** bow existiag" have 
referemc. whetlier to "mauiM'rs and customs" or ** Briton*, »» I have, it will 4>e seen, appro- 
priated tiiem tn the latter, which I hope, is the true mcanini;. Indeed, were the other con- 
htruction adopted, the ancient minners and customs ** now existing'* in W^les are so few, that 
there would be but little M-ope for inquiry, to say nothing uf tlie more iiiterestio:; character, 
which seumti to beloug to the subject in the acccptatioa 1 have adopted. 
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The Manners of the ancient We1sli,it has been already stigge^« 
ed, like those of all other nations, must have been subject to conti- 
nual changes: at least^it is very unlikely that they ever preserved a 
character, throughout uniform, for a century together, notwith- 
standing the advantages the people derived from their unmixed 
and separate state* The variations, that thus took place, however, 
were, it is probable, owing to these very advantages, by no means, 
so obvious and defined as among some other nations. It is, per- 
haps, rather in the two extremes of the periods, now contempla- 
ted, than in its intermediate gradations, that we are to look for 
any marked dissimilitudes. For this reason it will be safer to 
iassume the manners, about to be investigated, as belonging to the 
whole era generally, than to attempt to appropriate them to any 
particular portion of it. 

The Manners, aacribable to the ancient inhabitants of Wales, 
divide themselves, naturally, into— Public and Private; the 
former regarding the nation collectively, and the latter in its 
individual character* It will assist our researches to examine 
them in the order here stated* 

In the national manners of the Cymry in former times there was 
nothing more remarkable than those peculiarities, which had 
their birth in the Bardic or Druidical Institution. Of the institu* 
tion itself it is impossible, with justice to the subject, to enter 
here into any details, even if that were really necessary. It is 
enough for our present purpose to know, that this singular system, 
existing from the remotest ages, had for one of its most important 
objects, the reformation of the national Manners and Customs* 
Hence it became not only a prominent feature of the people in 



• The f* Intlilutional Triadsi** tbore quoted, state, that the *' three vUimatP o^jectt of 
Bardbn are to refonn nunmer$ and eua»mt, to secure peace, and to extol every thinf that is 
good," tlwy also declare the ** reformation of BoanDers,** to be one of the ** delights of the Bards 
of the Isle of Britain." Tbte is confiraied in sobstance bj what occurs in the " Triads of the 
Social State,*' (Arch, of Waleo, vol. iii, p« 9U} translated in the ** Traasactions of the Cym- 
mrodorion,*'Tr. 7i| by theTriodd y C/ititoi/, (Arch, of Wales, vol, iii, p. 263,) and, by otiier 
Authorities. 
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this respect, but the source of many others, by which they were 
subsequently distinguished. The members of this institution were 
atonce the conserrators of the literature, the laws, and the reli- 
gion of the country : they were its poets, its legislators, and its 
priests. It \b not to be deemed surprising, then, that the national 
manners, in all their more obvious characteristics, should have 
derived their colouring from this fount Hence came the attach- 
ment to poetry, to music» and to genealogy, for which the ancient 
Britons are acknowledged to have been remarkable. The duties 
of the three Druidical orders* the Bard, Ovate, and Druid, as 
particularized in various Triads, directly aimed at the cultivation 
of these pursuits, among others of a more important description* t 
And it is well known, that even to this day, we experience, to a 
partial extent, the effects of this ancient system. The Bardic 
Institution* then, must be regarded as the most conspicuous phe- 
nomenon in the primitive manners of the Cymry ; and, whatever 
effects the lapse of time may have had 'on its character when our 
ancestors first occupied the mountains of Wales,} there can be no 
doubt, that it continued, for many succeeding ages, to have Its 
natural operation on the great social machine. 

Among the fruits of this institution, as forming public traits in 
the ancient Welsh manners, is to be reckoned the practice of 
holding Conventions or Congresses, whether religious or political* 
or of any other general character* The Historical Triads, indeed, 



t The Triad«,particalarised in Uie last note, Aillj eKptaln tbcM rapectivcdiitlei. To the BmtA 
(BarAO bcloof ed that of iBstracCkMi in arts and tcieoicea, heraldic, penealoffical, and other lore 
apperuinioK to familica; to the Ovate (Ovgdd) were appropriated tvch faQctioaa,aa resahedllraai 
the exercise of his natural talents, in invention or improvement, inclading die eflfiMion, of poeti- 
cal renins; to the Draid (Derwydd) was assigned the important trust of •aperiateadiof tha 
moral and religions edncatioa of the comnanitjr, and pMtienlarljr in atteadiaf to the oAcea 
•f pnhUc and private worship. The names of the three orders have been sinffniarly iweaerved 
by the dreefc and Roman historians. Strabo, Diodoros, and Pliny may be oonsalted on tiiia 
point CKsar, too, it is well known, fives a minate and accurate accoant of tb« general princi- 
ples of Draidism. See Bdl. OaO. lib, vi, c 13. 

X This observation has reCerence to a mnch earlier period than that, in which the Britona were 
tmUtiemll^ confloed to the Principality, which did not happen perhaps before the middle of the 
eighth century. They bad oocapied Wales some centaries earlier, as weU M eqjoycd their ex- 
clusive manners and customs. 
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ascribe the ltitr(>dnctioii of this practice to Hu Gt4ani» who it 
Mid to have ftret invented mote and retume (ebid m ppfigw^dtj and 
it therefore recorded as one of the chief 8y8teni*fornier»of|he 
Cymry.J But, as the same cc^brated indiridual is alio said to 
have contributed to the foondation of Bardiam itselfyllihe or^Ui of 
the practice under conaidcration may atiH befoond in that iostito* 
tiott» without detracting from the aulhority of Ahls trtadic memorial. 
These national assemblies, therefore, it is probable, had for <their 
prototype the Bardic Congress, a meeting of the first importanoe 
and dignity among the primitive Cymry« and to which Csssftr 
adverts as having existed also among the Dmids of GanU* It 
was held at a fixed time and place,«nd had for its various ol^iects 
the promotion of scienret morality, and religion, the preaerrmtioA 
of historical and bardic traditions and fomily menoriais^ the 
support of ancient customs and privileges, and the general com* 
memoration of all remarkable occurrenoes and even of the 
phenomena of nature, t Next in antiquity and importance to the 
Bardic Congress, were the Congress of Country and Lord* 
(Gariedd CMad ae Arglwyid,) and the General ConstitbtionSl 
Congress (Gonedd Cyngkyd Cymur^'J-^the duties of boCh we#e 
entirely legislative y of the first, to enact new laws, and of the 
other, to make such alterations in those already existing Ss cir- 
cumstances might require.} The three Congresses, here noticed, 
we.'-e of a privileged or constitutiohal eharatter* There were 
others, however, which were only held on some particular 
emergeocies> and to which, therefore, the epithet anghyvdrch^ is 
applied. These extraordinary congresses were convoked either by^ 
the Lord of the soil, the chief of the clan, or by the country 
generally, and were, under certain restrictions, eq|ually sanctioned 



i Arch, of W«le$, f oU ii, p. (?. 

U Id. ifr. p. 71. The two othcn, with whom he is jolMd on this ooouion, ara^Owyddoo OsabM 
boo and Tydain T»d Awea. 

«BeN.«ai1. Hb.iii. c19, L4. 

ISietbe "TrtiinclioMorUieCfminnMlorioii.'' P. toe. Tr. Si. 

I Id. ihr 

H 
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by Iftw as those already described, although not of the same in- 
stitutional and permanent natnre.{ In addition to these more 
general assemblies, there were also congresses or motes (Clud^uJ 
for the purposes of public worship, of judicature, of agriculture, 
of metallurgy, of war, of hunting, of pursuing murderers and rob- 
bers, and on a variety of other public occasions ;t| all of which 
indicate the general manners of the Cymry in ancient times, and 
the uniform principle, on which they acted in all proceeding 
affecting the welfare of society. It was a principle, that animated 
all their national institutions, extending itself through the various 
ramifications of the social state; to the well-being of which a 
<* mutual compact,** among its several members was held fun* 
damentally necessary.* And it is worthy of remark, how closely 
these national manners are allied in their character to those, which 
have since become the pride and security of the English con- 
stitution ; nor is it unreasonable to suppose, that, as our ancient 
laws, and especially those of Dyvnwal, were communicated by 
Asser Menevensis to the illustrious Alfred, they were partially 
adopted by that monarch in the compilation of the famous code, 
which has since formed the grand pedestal of his reputation. 
This national practice continued, to a certain degree, to use 
until the extinction of Welsh independence, though necessarily 
varying with the changes of times,t and in some of the private 
relations of life, as we shall find from the sequel, it is even now to 
be traced. 



|8m the TniMtctioiw of Ibe Cjmmrodorioii, p. 108 Tt.ii, 

I AU tbcM motet or awTcntioM are partinlaily descrttied io the Triodd y CImdmu, before 
qvoted. 

• Tnnsactiom of the Cymmrodorion, p. 87. Tr.lyaad |i»ios.Tr. 4Stnd4S» whexeacom. 
manloa of hUDfoafe, lawa» rigbtt, and privileges are ennnuerated amoaf the boads of civil 
•ociety : and there was no mode so effectaal towards phNBoting this coomianioB as the practice of 
boVltBff poblic assemblies. The Triads leferred to ia this note are those of the •'Social SUte» 
above qaoted; aad wWch is always the case where lafncace Is made to the ^Transactioas of 



t Thos, daring the reign of the Welsh princes, even down to the time of the last Uy welyn, 
pnbUc assemblies on warlike occasions, were flreqneatly held. The Ei$teddfodau, too, held 
darinc the same era, and still contlnaed, are an innovation on the old Bardic Coagress, m wiU 
be more particnlarly noticed in the scqael, when we come to q>eak of music and poetry. 
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Another featare Id the maDners of the Cymry, in their corporate 
character^ is the system ofclanshipy that formerly prevailed. Ac. 
cording to the ancientConstitution of Wa]es,the whole community 
was divided into clans or tribes, over each of which presided a chie^ 
called Peneenedlp to whom every individual of the family to the 
ninth degreie of collateral consanguinity was politically attached. ( 
Even so early as the first century, as we learn from Tacitus, this 
system of clanship existed among the Ordovices, or inhabitants of 
North Wales. For the celebrated Caradog* or Caractacus^ is 
described by that historian, as ** plurimum gentium imperator/* 
which, no doubt, must be understood to mean the ** commander 
of many tribes.'* And this we find to be confirmed by the 
Historical Triads; where Caradog is recorded as one of the ** three 
Sovereigns by vote/* of the Isle of Britain ;§ which proves, 
moreover, that in the hour of danger these clans united in one 
common cause. The chiefs of dans were persons of considerable 
importance in their social capacity, and assisted at most of the 
national congresses ; they were also invested with a sovereign or 
paramount authority in the government and protection of their owu 
immediate dependants,|| and, for this purpose, bad the power of 
convoking their clans, and making such regulations for thei||^ 
welfare as circumstances required.* These conventions assembled 
by sound of horn or trumpet, for which reason they are numbered 
among the ** three trumpet-motes** of the Cyrory.t The Historical 
Triads have preserved the names of several ancient tribes or clans* 
and some of which appear to have been extremely numerous. Du- 
ring the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, this system of clanship 
seems to have been generally prevalent, and the clans were accus- 
tomed, as in earlier times, to attend their chiefs in all their military 



t According to the '* Triads of the Social SUte,"the ancettors of a man to tlie nintli degree 
were called gernL Bat see the ** Transactions of the Cjfmmrodorion.*' p. 143. in tiie Notes. 

|Aicli.of Wales. Vol. ii, p. «l. 

II Transactions of the Cymmrodorion. p. IM. Tr. 190. 

• Id.p.io«. Tr.63. 

tTrioddyaudaOyTr.S. 
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and other enterpriiet. The trtbet of Ckdwallofei ab Cadiran« 
Oayran and Owenddolau ab Celdio are partkuhrly recorded fer 
faariDg erinced their loyalty to their cbieft;t aa are tboae of 
GoroDwy fievyr,of Gwrgi and Peredor, and of AHu Fyrgan fat 
thehr oppoaite conduct.} The same andeat doeiuneeta commeiMi* 
rate aho three other trtbea, to whon the epithet of ••banded*' ia 
giveiif which aeema to denote aome diattBction acquired by their 
Talouroos conduct, and for which they had alao the priTilege of 
being exempt from tbe aorereigu aotliority and being aabjeot only 
to the conf entbnal lawa of the country. Theae wae the tt ibea of 
Caswidlon Law Hir» RhiwaUoo ab Urien, and Belyn o Leyn ; aN 
of whom lired during the illh and aixth eenturiea.) To tfaia an* 
dent practice of chmakip we are indebted for tbe Five Royal 
TrHMMnd the Fifteen Tr ibea of North Wal^tiH preaerred. It la 
probable they were reacoed from that obliTion^ which odMrdana 
haye been inrolTed, dwing the decline of the Cambro-Britiab nu 
dependence^when an effort may naturally have been made to aecnre 
wfaatmcflMrialayelrenminedof tbia ancient ayatem. Tbe chiefii 
of dana^ whoae nnaca have thna been tranamitted to our timea» lived 
from the ninth ocatnry lo the twelfth, both perioda mduaive. 

The genealogical predilectiona of the Cymry, as being intimately 
associated with the systemjust considered, present themselves next 
to our notice ; and, as they likewise emanated in a main degree 
from tbe Bardic Institution, they may be referred, with propriety 
to the general character of the nation. But we have just »een, 
that the cultivation of genealogy, however fostered by the primitive 
Bards, derived its principal utility from the institutioh of clanship. 
For, as the connection of an individual with any particular clan 
depended upon his proof of relationship to the chief, it became 
indiapenaible for hina ta preserve a correct regialer of hia deacent 
aafar at least as tbe ninth degree of kindred. This was, in fact. 



I Areb. of Wales. VoL ii, p. fl. 
ild.ib. 
I Id. ib p. es. 
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tlMtitlf«deed» by ^hich a pcnon daimed hii property or rank ra 
society. Thus what is now coDtinaed ht the gratificatioii of a Teoial 
pride was originally adopted on the ground of policy and necessity. 
A Welshman of old was not to confine his view to the contracted 
sphere of his own individual merits : his ''genus etproavi** were 
with him objects of no common interest. Accordingly, the 'triads 
of the Social State/' so frequently quoted, number the duties of 
the genealogist and herald (arwydd-farddj among the ** three 
branches of erudition;** and they describe them to embrace the 
preservation by **book memory" of the *' pedigrees of rank by 
marriage and the descent of estates,** and also the ** pourtrayiug 
of arms, laudable actions, and marvellous occurrence;*,'* relating, 
it may be presumed, to a particular family.* This ancient cha« 
racteristic of Welsh manners prevailed, there is no reason to do«bt, 
during the whole of the period now under consideration* This, 
indeed, would be sufficiently obvious from the numerous pedigrees 
still extant, extending to times long anterior to the conquest of 
Wales. But we have also the express testimony of Giraldus Cam* 
brensis, who wr6te in the twelfth century* In describing the 
manners of his countrymen during that age, he represents them as 
esteeming noble descent and generous birth above all things, and 
as having a view to rank rather than wealth in their matrimonial 
connexions. £ven the lower classes he tells us, could readily 
recount the names of their ancestors to the eighth or ninth genera* 
tioo.f This agrees precisely with the qualifications already 
noticed, as being formerly indispensable to the rights of clanship; 
and to which it may here be added, that no descendant of a vassal 
attained the privileges of a native Welshman, until at the distance 
of the same number of degrees firom his vitiated progenitor, t la 
other words, a Welshman, who could not number at least eight 



• TraosactioiM of the Cymmrodorion. p. ll«. and in the NotM. 
t Sm Oinldtts^ *' DMciifftiM of Wale«.''-.Ub. i, c. 17. 
t TmmctioM of the Cimarodoriou. p. l ll» Tr. M. 
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freeborn ancestorsy had not, with certaiD «zcepti<Hia»§ itny ektim 
on tbeprmleg;esof hiacoaotry. 

It is perhaps to the head of public or general manners, thai we 
must refer the national attachment of the ancient Cymry to the 
charms of music and poetry. This peculiarity was, to all appear- 
ance, another offspring of the old Bardic System, which, upon its 
discontinuance as the engine of government and in its other more 
important attributes, became subservient to its minor purposes of 
cultivating the talents of the minstrel and poet Originally these 
were only regarded as subsidiary to the higher aims of the Institu- 
tion, or rather as the channel, whereby its laws and precepts were 
disseminated through the country.N But the change of times 
wrought a remarkable revolution in this respect. It does not ap- 
pear, indeed, how soon the primitive character of Drnidism ceased 
to be recognized ; but it must have been at an early period. The 
introduction of Christianity, and the consequent overthrow of the 
religious ascendancy of the Druids, must have deprived the Insti- 
tution of its political importance, though, it Is probable, it cpnti- 
Biued long afterwards to be the means of preserving the doctrines 
and traditions of Bardism. In time, however, it must have still 
farther degenerated, till it was ultimately confined to the promo- 
tion of minstrelsy and song; and, in this character, it seems to 
have given an impulse to the national feelings and manners^ of 
which the effects are experienced even at this day. As early as 
the sixth century the Bardic Institution must have possessed this 
complexion; for we read of Maelgwn Gwynedd attending a 
Congress of Bards and Minstrels, during that period, on the banks 



fAwN^ tlie caatet UMtentiUed a irawal, or rather tiie progeny of a rastal to iBaoamiMion,were 
kk being engaged as a bard, a acholar, or a tmitb, tbree occapatkNM, that were held in partica* 
lar boBoar among the Welsh. Bat, although the indiridual practicing either acquired In con- 
seqoence the rights of a free citisen, he could not commttaicate this priTilege to his children^ 
who resumed the condition and disadvantages of feudal subserviency. See Tranaactions of 
the C)mmrodorion. p. lis. Tr. 69, 70. 

N Agreeably with this, tha " instituUott by voice, song, and conveatioBal asage" ave dwiued 
in the institutional Triads to be tlie ** three modes of iiutniction adopted by the Bards of the 
Isle of Briuin." See CmwOn-BrUmt, Vol. u. p. 391. 
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of the Conway.tl A wide chasm, indeed, intenrenes after this 
event before the notice of similar meetings in the deFeoth cen- 
tury, under, the auspices of Gruffydd ab Cynan and Bleddyn ab 
Cynvyn ; but we are not» therefore, to presume that the national 
manners had undergone any material change in this respect The 
turbulent occurrences, that fill up the interval alluded to, suffici* 
ently account for the absence of any specific memorials. The 
revival of the Congresses under the two princes just named; and 
the, talent and zeal, which they were the means of eliciting, 
abundantly prove that the partiality of the Welsh for the fascina- 
tions of harp and song had not been extinguished. Cadwgan ab 
Bleddyn, in the twelfth century, fpllowed the example of his 
ftrther,* and was succeeded by Rhys ab Grufiydd, in South Wales, 
during the latter part of the same era* f From this period to the 
Conquest we have no particular records; but the sanguinary 
events,, that immediately preceded and attended that epoch, may 
account for the suspension of the practice, though there is no 
reason therefore to conclude, that they served i^lso to eradicate the 
national propensities on this point. The. general manners of the 
people, we may reasonably presun^e, continued to be equally in- 
fluenced by thei r favourite pursuits, { 

The last general feature, which it seems necessary to notice on 
this occasion, in the ancient manners of the Cambro-Britons, 



I The aliusioB to thit event occort in a poem by lorwerth Bell, who wrote in the I4th centarjr, 
the followiag is tiie passage: . 

«WheD Maelgwn Hir went from the territory of the Son of Don, 
' from the Banqnet of the champion of the Congrrera to Caer Seion» 

And was tailing with him memorials of the superior excelience 

That Tocal song had acquired over the minstrels." Sec. 
The poem i^^ceede to relate a s iaga l a r contest that took pinee between tiw barpere ««*- 
poets in swimming accross the Conway for a prize offered by Maeigwn. The original lines may 
be seen in the Arch, of Wales, vol. i, p 476. The •* Son of Don," was Gwdion, whose territory 
was Owmudd uKck Cytnoy, or Gwynedd above the Conway. 

• See Arch, of Wales, vol. ii, p. S37, for some account of the MUUddfod held on Uiis occa> 
■Ion. 

t Id. ib. 

I In the** Welshman's Triads,*^ (Arch, of Wales, toL iii, p. 3SI.) "bardism, law, and instru- 
mental music," are reclcooed the ** three things which the nation of the Cymry possess the beet 
ofthetr kind in the world." 
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relatet to the'rr milittry ditficter. In remote timeSt wheii the 
Btrdk Institatioii existed in )t« genaine purity» we nmy preieine, 
tlMty as far as its inftnence extended, war was uopractlced | for, it 
appears from the Institutional Triads, that one of the main objects 
of Bardism was to maintain peace, and that the use of arms, Wtts, 
therefore, prohibited to its members.} And this Ciesar confirms, 
when he tells us, that the ^ Druids were exempt ft^om ftH military 
payments, and excused from serving in war8.**{| Accordingly, as 
a learned writer haa well obserred with referenee to this 
feature of the institution, <«Dmidism, in Its primitiTe and 
pore state, may be regarded as an ediice, raised upon the basis of 
the patriarchal religion, for the purpose of superseding the neces* 
ally of recourse to arms in the contentions of independent states.*** 
Howerer, it is certain, that, in thb respect at least, it had ceased to 
hare any general fnffuence in the early periods of the Webh 
history, which were peculiarly distracted by wars and intestine 
commotions. PubKc measures for the regulation of warlike pro* 
ceedings became, therefore, necessary; and we thus find, thai 
upon all hostile invasions, a general armament of the country todc 
places and the people were convened for the purpose by the sound 
of the horn, t Even in the time of Gfraldus this practice seems to 
have been obaerved* aa we find Irom the minute account he baa 
given of the military manners of that agCt and which it may be. 
proper here to transcribe. ** Not only the nobles,** he says^ ** but 
all the people are trained to war. Upon the trumpet sounding the 
aUurm. the husbandman roahes aa eagerly from his plough, as the 
courtier from his court. They willingly undergo the greatest 
hardships, and even sacrifice their lives in defence of their coun- 



f Cmkfo-Briloo, toU 0, p. SM. 
I BeU. OtU. Ub. fit c. 11^ 14. 
• Ceitio KoearelMt, p. 171. 
t TrioM y CMmh Tr. 6, and 7. 
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try. T^ Meem it a dis^ace to dit in bed, and an honour to die 
00 the fiifld of btfltle^t using the poet*^ exprettion, 
^ .11 ..procul hinc avertite pacenii 



Nobilitas cum pace perit, ■ 

It it remarkable, that thia pe(^le» though unarmed* darea to attack 
an armed ibe. The infontry defy the cavalryi and by their actMri- 
ty and courage* generally prove Tictoriooa. They make uae of 
light arma* whidi do not impede their agihly, imaU hteaat^p l ateai 
bundles of arrows, and long lattoesi heloseta and shtelda* and, very 
rarely, greaves plated with iron. The higher classes go to battle, 
mounted on tmitt and generous steeds, which their country pro^ 
duces ; tfUt the greater part of the people fight on foot, on account 
of the'nature Of the soil, which is marshy and not level enoiigh for 
regular battle. The hor^nien, as their situation or the occasion 
demands, act as readily as the infimtry in attacking or retri^tiog; 
and they either walk barefooted, of niake use of high shoe^ 
rodghfy eottstrocted with untanned leather. In time of peace tbe 
young men, by penetrating the deep recesses of the woods, and 
climbing to the aunmiits «f the mountninay learily by niglitly 
practice, to endate the fatigue of the day; and^ as they meditate 
on war during peace, they acquire the art of figl^ng l^ aeeoa- 
toming themselves to the use of the laaee^ and by tntfring 
themselves to hard exereitatf**{ Siich ia the picture Oiraldna 
draws of the martial character of his couritrymeo and c«tea>p<mi- 
ries; and there is every reason to believe^ from other tcitim<Mf, 
that it may be applied generally to the period under consideration* 
-Many other particulars relating to the subject may be gleaned 
from ancient writers. Thus we find froM Owalefamai, that ban- 
ners were used by the Welsh armies of bis day* aa in bis celebrated 
Ode toOwain Gwynedd, on Che battle of Tali*y«Foel^lio speaks 



* iliiMi ■tit 



t In cMAfMiUoli of thU, Mr. Letric Morris relate*, tha « he had read in an ancieot Welih MS. 

at Hengwrt, that it «ras 6astoaia'ry, when a man grew Tery old and inflrm, to detire hit 

chiklren or next relativet to pall him out of bed and kill hfaB» lest the eoeny might hare the 

pleasora of that oflice,or that he should die cofrurdlf and soMMft* aad not by the sword.* 

. _ Pop«far Aiiti<|«teies, ia Wdes^ p. ii t, 

§"DeicrlptionofWaleV^B. i,c. 8. ^ -^f. r. 

I 
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with the licence of a poet» of a *< thousand banners** wayinf on the 
occasionJI And* again, in the Laws of Hywel, we kar», that, 
among the duties of the King's Domestic Bard, he was, on the 
day of battle, to sing the" Monarchy of Britain,'Y^'*^*«'*«''A 
Prydaiiif) a national soiig then popular, in front of the army, for 
the purpose of animating the soldiers^.* It is unnecessary to par« 
tioularize the feats of valour and zeal, with which the Welsh suc- 
cessfully resisted the SaxOns and English, for more than seven 
centuries, although often contending against the advantages of 
superior numbers and more refined tactics, t 

Such, it appears to me, is an outline of the more prominent 
NATIONAL MANNBB8, anciently prevailing In Wales, of such, 1 
mean, as were in any way connected with the public institutions 
of the country, and which were not, therefore, dependent on the 
more private relations of life. These latter it will, become now 
bur business to examine; and we shall find, that in several in- 
stances, even they have derived their peculiarities from the gt^neral 
cause already alluded to. 

Among the privatb manners of the ancient Welsh, )eis indeed 
of any other people, those, which may be entitled (fome»tt>, obvi- 
ously claim the first consideration, and, among them, such as more 
particularly relate to household economy. With a view to this sub- 
ject, we are informed by Giraldus, that, in the twelfth century ,the 
.dwellings were generally situated in the vicinity of forests,and thkt 
they were constructed of osiers or wattles interwoven together. ( 



It *<Ac Ml Dal Moelfre 
Mil fanleri." 
«* Awl Mfh o*cr Modvra^ front % thomand bsnnen irariog.'' 
_ . ^ . See the Cunbro-Oriloo, vol, i, p.p. 299,891. 

t la this cunory riew of the militarf nannen of the Cambro-BritMM, no notice has been 

. taken of the "Bow of War and Peace," dcMnbed by the late Mr. Roberta in his Welah^ ftepiH 

lar Aotlqulties/'becauic, however ingenioat and interesting the presumed practice, it doea 

not seem to rest on any historical evidence. There can be no doubt, that the usual mode of 

' conrokini^ the Inhabitants on soch an occasion, was by the soand of born, of whicli more 

hereafter. 

I ** Description of Wales," B. i, c 17. This partiality for woods is noticed by Casar with 
reference to the Britons of his time, who he tells us, inhabited forests, to ahich they gave tlie 
name of cities. 
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It appears, however, from the Triads and Wefsh Laws, that the ' 
better classes had both a summer and winter residence, whicli 
were caifecl ffauafdf and kafoUp.X This, indeed was lon^; 
antecedent to the time of* Giraldus; bot we * may reason- 
ably iifiifbir, that the convenience had not been abandoned when he 
wrote. The winter habitation was aslo' called Aenfir<f/§ a name 
stitl retailed in mai^y parts of the Principality. Every land- 
proprietor was obliged by law to maintain a wife, an instructor 
for hik family, and a man at arms, provided he wos not himself in 
the military profession.)! If he was a native Welshman, entitled 
to the privileges of clanship^ he was also obliged to have arms in 
readineto for the protection of his country against any hostile in- 
cursions; and these arms were to consist of a sword, a spear, and 
a bow with twefve arrows. • Domestic industry, especially in the 
management of the dairy and in weaving, was also particularly 
enforced, and it was the duty of the chief of the clan to take eare, 
that every family under his protection was properly instructed in 
them* as was Nkewise the case with respect to agriculture, t Giral- 
dus represents the household furniture and utensils, at least tfaosie 
of a culinary nature, as very few ; but this hardly agrees with the 
Laws of Hywel, which enumerate a variety of articles as consti- 
tuting the domestic property of the Welsh in the tenth century. 
Among these were the bretMn, or houseHntll, similar perhaps to 
the Scotch gnern,t the kettle, the cushions, and trestle,) the settle, 
the trivet,|| pans; large and ^tie sieves, milk-pails, and drinking 



t TransactioM of the CjrmBurodorioa. p. 146. Tr. 8S5r-6. and *' Leges WalUcaB/' by Wottr>n, 

( Leges WalUctB. ib. 

II Transactions of the Cymmrodorion. p. 117. Tr. 81. 

• Id. p. Its. Tr. 923. 

t Id. p. 1 It, Tr. 75. 

t It was similar, pertiaps, to one desrrib«d by W. Salisbary, as poM^ssed l>y him in 1974 
When this mill was once pnt in motioB, it worked afterwards of it«clf. Ur. Duvles also mentions 
the discovery of a i>hart of one some years nubseqaently, io Meriooah$bire. 

S Qobenjfdd a tkraw$tffle, which are not very easily translated. WoKon ren<Icr8 Iheiu cervicalia^ 
but, apparently, without any foundation. Tratostyle, there can be little doubt. Is a cooipoiind*. 
of franv andlyis, 

D A sort of tripod, nsed for holdinsr pan4 and kettles over a hearth fire, and still in use where 
the luxury of ctovcb and grates is unknown. 
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• felliog hatched aq auger, and a comoMw aiM, wilh a vafialy of 
agrleattural impleiiieiiti. Th&t^ were Hkawiie belonglof to Uib 
hornet f^ <^r &im), yfktt A)r thepfrpoieof Goa?eyuig gpoda froai 
one place to another* Every boiMe alto potaewed a boiMe-hag^ 
(irifik'^ififj which oontaioedt it ia probable* looney aud tocb 
other valoablet a» were then kaown, with» perhapp* any otbef 
small articlef^ that might otherwise be lost. Upon a separation 
between husband and wife, the contots of this bag* with the ex* 
ception of the gold and silrer, went to the latter* There wtve^ 
moreoverf among the hoosehold goods all necessary materi a l s and 
implements for wea?ing», which, as already snggested,lMrmed the 
chief domettio occupation anciently known in Wales** U homes 
of the better sprt» a harp and books* besides the asilitary weapons 
already menti^ed, were also indispensable accompaniment!; and 
they were exempted from seiaure by any legal prooesa^t For 
be^ in the time of Hywel Oda, rashes were employed, and a 
conne cloth called Atyeften; nor was efen the Ihrnitnio of the 
Wjri cottch of a more supsptoons densriptioott And we learn 
from Ciraldm^ that anch precisely opntinned to be the practice hi 
hiatimetf Th^ie waa one part of every Welsh hooie of respecta- 
bility in Ibrmer 1>nie% that deMrves particnUr noticew Tbia was 
the|Mnt«i^o«n«or chUnney stonej|.whioh ia described in the Law 
Triads as one of the "^ three dead lestimonim^ in iiivoor of a jnan*s 
right to a real estati^ and as siqn^ying the want of living wit- 
nesses.* The •< Triads of the Social State** assign, as the reason of 
this, that the •*mark of the family** appeared on It, which was 



• SMthe Aidu of WalM, vol. Hi, p. «n. te. aad « Lefet WilUcs." p. 7*. Ac for w ««•• 
■entioB of Ike Tttrtow utklw aWf* veeMed. 

tTnasactiMM of dM Cyawod«rlo». p. 104,1>. M. wd Ihc Mole. 

i Aaosf Ike prhrilegct of Ike OOcen of tke Soyal HooMhold, k neaUoMd tke •* protection 
•f tke Pmo of tkecfcMrtter at* Ike tkiaOeiiaii," wyck eeti— cd * tnm tke tiwe of Ikcir 
goii« IB gatkar nvkea wM tke tpiwAiiir of Ike ktef^ k«l io teiiked.*» 

f Dcacrlptlea of Wales, lib. I, c 9. 

U It wu a stoac apparently titnaUd at tke back of tbe lre>ptace. 

• Aick. of Walea, tot. lU, p, m. aad TraMaaiona of tke Cyawrodorioii* p. in» Tt, M. 
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alto tbe case with the borie*bloekandliaie kilo.t Outhttaccmiot 
il ooMititiited a capital offence in any one to destroy either of these 
as formmg the three iocootrovertible testimonies* t These quaii- 
ties of the pmimnfiun will remind the classical reader of the 
sacredness appropriated to the hearths of the old Romaus, 
which had even their peculiar divinities to protect thens. 
Aaother part of the ancient beuses in Wales, deserving of ohseiv 
vatioiBfis tb^UisbmUyle^ or centre of the homestead,} but only as 
having t)eeii metaphorically used to designate tlie patron or re- 
presentative of the fawily« a perion of some importance under the 
aystem of clanship. He was to represent the clan at places of 
worah^y at courta of law, and in batUe, and had the privilege of 
voting in pabHc assemblies. In some instances he was of equal 
anthority with the Chief of the .Clan, and was, in certain emergen- 
ciesy to act for himi which waa, indeed, one of the reasons for his 
appointment^ Among the domeatic appurtenances of the Welsh* 
most houses had cattle folds, granaries, barns, and other ngncul- 
tnral buildings belonging to them ; and every summer- habitat ion 
had also a booth (kwd^) all the usies of wltich are not now known; 
hut itwia partially employed in housing cattle and sheep* and it 
soema tn have been an open building, supported by poles.* Most 
of th* domestic animalSf now knowut were also formerly common, 
— Hmeh aacats, dogs, and barn-door fowls* The two latter, with 
young children, are enumerated in the Triads as the •< three 
nailuofdomestioation,** and as being the means of conferring 
certain righta on the place, where they were found together. t 



t TnoMcUont of the Cypunrodorion. p. isi. Tr. 99. Leg. WaliicK. p. aox 

X TrancactioiM of tbe Cymmrodorfoo, mM tupra» 

S Thii wMrd it obtioMly coonNHuided of f«f«ten. a mMdle ■paee« tiUI lyir* accoNinf to Dr. 
Davioi, tbe site of a boote. Many old boati» in Wales have, at tbbday, tbcir Wubantifltoidt or 
central bomctteadt. 

H Tranaactiont of the Cyauarodorion. p. p, 1 16, 131. Tr. M, IM^ 7. 

• Id. p. 146. Tr. safi»-7. 

tIii.p.lli.Tr. 97. 
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A truly lionourable featare in the domesfic manners of the art*' 
cient Welsh, and intimately connected with their housetiold 
economy, was their hospitality. OiiUldUs betrs decided testihKMty 
to the prevulence of this virtue in his time^ aild, as he speaks 
from observation and experience, bis testimony is worthy dfevery^ 
respect. His narration is curioas, and shall therefore be '^iVeti 
entire. "No one of this nation/' says Giraldus, "ever begi': so 
much does liospitality here rejoice in commatiication, tfiatit is 
lie ither offered to, nor i-equested by, travellers, who, on entering 
airy house, only deliver up their arms ;( upon which water is 
offered to them. ]f they suffer their feet to be washed, they are 
considered as guests for the night;} but, if they refuse it, they 
only wish for morning refreshment, and not lodgiifg. Those who 
arrive in the morning, are entertained till evening by the'conv^- 
sation of young women and the music ofthe'harp'; for eachliouse 
has its young women and harps allotted to this purpose. In the 
evening, when no more guests are expected, the meal is piYpared, 
according to the number and dignity of the persons present, and 
according to the wealth of the fiamily that entertains. The 
kitchen does not furnish many dishes, nor high incitements to 
eating ; fbr which reason they place all the dishes together, the 
guests being arranged not by twos, as in other places, but t^y 
threes, on rushes and clean hay. They also make use of a thin 
broad cake of bread, baked everyday, which hi the Old Testa- 
ment is called lagana, as a trencher fbr their meat Though the 
rest of the family take every care of the guests, ttie host and hosteas 
continue standing, and paying unremitted attention to every thing, 
and take no food till all the company are satisfied, that, in case of 
any deficiency, it may fall qpou lhemselves.1 To the interesting 
particulars here given, it is only necessary to add, that the Welsh 
Laws make frequent allusions to this laudable practice, which, 



I Thii agrcti with the statement given in the Triad*. Id. p. 124. Tr. 114. 
§ In thi.cnstom of washing the feet of the pnestswefind tr«:cf of the old P*Uiweb»l cere, 
mony, recorded in the PenUtcuch. See Geucsi*, c 19, ▼. 2. 
n Description of Wale*. B. i, c. 9. 
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even in times comparatively modern, continued to farm a distin- 
guishing peculiarity in the national portrait. 

£n their habits of living, tfce Welsh of ^he twelfth century are 
represented by the author just qqoted, as remarkable for their 
temperance and frugality. He also informs us, that their abste- 
miousness was such, that they were often accustomed to fast a 
whole day, partaking only at night of a Scanty meal, and remain- 
ing aftewards patiently, 'without fdod, until the following evening * 
The flesh of goats and dieep, fish, oat cakes, cheese, and butter, 
seem to have constituted the principal viands among the ordinary 
classes. The Lirws of Hywel,*lndeedi 'enumerate oxen, deer, 
sheep, lambs, goats, kids,>and calves, as being regularly slaugh* 
Icred.for the royal household;! but it may reasonably be presu- 
med, that these ' luxuries did not extend to the community in 
general. The, most common drink among the higher classes waH 
mead ; and the mea<i«>brewer, as well as the huntsman, was one of 
the officers of the king*3 court, and each had particular privileges 
attached to his situation. Whatever may be the justice of Giralduss 
eulogy of the temperance of the common people^, it. appears pretty 
certain,that the pleasures of the convivial board were not unknown 
to their superiors. The Welsh poets are extreme)y lavish in their 
praises of mead ; and, among the effusions on this subject, the 
•• Hirlas** or Drinking Horn, a fine poem by Owain Cyfeiliog, 
Prince of Powys, who wrote in the twelfth century, is familiar (o 
all lovers of the Welsh muse, Cynddelw, a cotcmporary 
bard, in an Ode addressed to Owain Cyfeiliog, also bears testimo- 
ny to tliis point, as well as to the convivial qualities of his patron. 
The following extracts will prove this : 

Yonder, DigolPs hill beside, 

Owain*s frequent horn goes rouud. 
As, in never ebbing tide, 

Sparkling wine and mead abound. 



• I>e9cription of Walea. B. i, c. 9. 

t See the Cambro Britoo, vol. ii, p. p. 313,394. 
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And «gain : 

Lo ! it comes, the golden flask, 

Borne by Ovrtitt's bouttteous l^tiid; 
Splendid is the Bearefs tesk, 

Richer boon no kings command. $ 

It appears from these stonzas, as indeed from other authonties, 
that wine, as well a. mead, was in nse among the higher ranks of 
society during the latter part of the period nnder considemtioiv w 
ff as also ale. if not considerably earlier, as may be inferred from 
the Laws of Hywel. The Wr/«. or drinking4u>fn.alH^e aUudtd 
to.was generally tipped with silTcr or gold, Thtof OwtOo Gyfei- 
hog was ornamented with the lastr«cntioned meUU as appears, 
notonly from the foregoing extracts, bntfrom the celebrat«l poem 

of the " HirUi'' itself, where the princely bard aaya:— 

Four ont the horn with the ghateftlug y««ow lop*§ 
And toUiesamepoint^ina m«re general view, are the lines of 
Gray, founded on a paaM«e m Ae Gadodin t— 
Prom the golden cop they drink 
Nectar that the bees produce. 
And the grape's ecstatic juice. 
From domestic manners the transition seemacasy to sncb as are 
merely personal. Among these, the first that present themselves 
in reference to the Cymry of former timea^ are tlie qualities of a 
Gentleman. By the Welsh laws a gentleman by birth (bonheddHf 



X The following are the origtoato of theae two •Uum :- 

MOwlnwd Owaia* draw 4ra DtgoU rfjid, 

Mor Vf nych ei hanroll ; 
O win cyvf rgaiHf i 
O redd, o vveliD oil.** 



M Ar law Owaln liael, hawl dilyn gwrTakb, 

Y mae forrlwch coriD ; 
Anriiydedd fWfa» uwodd ffwi»» 
Anref bcivdeg breienln.»» 



I " Oy wallaw dit corn argynT€lyo.»' 
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c^nkwynMwlJ was on?, who claimed to be a Welshman both by 
' the paternal and nAateri^al side, and who had not numbered, amon^ 
his ancefttorst a slave, a foreigner, or one, of ignoble blood.! It 
has already been said, that the Cambro-Britons anciently held 
gentility of descent in high estimation, and, accordingly, the life 
and person of an individual so born were protected by peculiar pe- 
nalties.* He bad also privileges, which did not belong to his 
countrymen generally, such as that pt assisting at the puUic legis- 
lative deliberations, under the sanction of his particular clan. He 
was likewise entitled to a certain freehold possession ; and these 
rights remained with him wherever he choose to reside, which does 
ootseem to have been the case generally, t He was,moreover,privi- 
legedeven in his oocupations and amusements; as none but a gen- 
tleman by descent was allowed the unlimited use of arms, of horse« 
manship, or of hunting. 4 There were also certain articles, that 
were indispensable to himtand. with which the country, or per- 
haps his particular clan, were bound to provide for him : such were 
bis cloak and his harp;i and if ^y strange beast were found 
among his horses or cattle, the owner was to pay him a certain 
iine.g 

Among the professions and occupations, known formerly to the 
Cambro-Britons, are enumerated in the Triads, those of medicine* 
merchandize, and navigation, and tlie arts of a smith, a mason, and 
carpenter ; and each of these had its peculiar privileges** Any 
person, exercising either of the three mechanical employments, httt 
mentioned, which, as being of the most ordinary utility,were IkM 
in much estimation, was entitled to five free acres beyond what he 



II Lcge3 WalUcsB. p. «M, 

• rhe fine for hit nurder was 73 cows, aod, for any inferior iiU«ry done to kin, three cows 
and 60 pence. Leges Wallicae. hU supra. 

t Transactions cf the Cymnrodorion. p. 117. Tr. 80, and S3. 

I Id. ib. Tr. 79. 

f Id. p. 147. Tr. no. and the Canbro-Briton. vol. il, p. 443. 

II Cambro-Uriton, ib. p. 444. The Ane was only foar pence. 
« Transdctioni of the Cymntrodoriou. p. H6. Tr. 73| 77. 

K 
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enjoyed as a native Welshman. But the occupation of a smith or 
roetallist seems to have been held in the highest repute. The 
original term, commonly used to denote this trade, is fferylUraeih^ 
which it is probably had a more extensive meaning, in the old 
Welsh writings, than the mere craft of a smith, and may have 
implied any occupation connected with metals.t The exercise 
of this trade is numbered among the three ** Social Motes,** in the 
Triodd y Clttdau; and in the Laws of Hywel, the smith occurs 
as one of the officers of the royal household, in which capacity he 
enjoyed several privileges.^ The trade was also considered of so 
much importance generally, that a vassal, or his immediate des- 
cendants, were not allowed to practice it. It has already been 
incidentally noticed, that scholarship was held in particular re* 
gard by the Cymry. A scholar was accounted one of the << orna- 
ments of the Social State»'*§ and was privileged, with a bard and 
judge, from bearing armsjl An Instructor, it has already been 
seen, was indispensable to some families. Books, (by which are 
meant MSS,) were likewise Considered to confer an honour on the 
district, where they were found ; and the exportation of them to a 
foreign country was specially prohibited, unless with the permis- 
sion of the lord of the district** It appears too from the Historical 
Triads, that the study of Natural History was not unknown to the 
early part of the era under review. Three persons, who lived in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, are commemorated for their profici- 
ency in this science, f In conclusion of this head of the inquiry, 
it may be mentioned, that, by the ancient Welsh Laws, no person 
was allowed to exercise two callings, on the ground, that a man 



t Dr. Dariet, io bis Dictionarjr, accordioffly gives iw cAywui m the traiMlation ttifferylU, and 
in the " Cato CymraeK,** the nrord U uMd to denote the Georgict of Virgil, whence, it may be 
inferred, that it bad the signification of agriculture or tillage. And, as far it related to the 
i«piements used on such an occasion, it was correct. 

\ Cambro-Briton, vol. ii, p. 44S. 

§ Transactions of the Cymmrodorion. p. 9e, Tr. U. 

Ii Id. p. 1S3. Tr. 107. 

• Id. p. 18S. Tr. 103. Gold and wheat were also subject to the same regulations. 

t Arch, of Wales, toI. ii, p. 68. These were Owalchmai ab Gwyar, Llecheu ab Arthur, and 
Rhiwallon WalltBanadlcn,all living iu the tiztb century. 
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was not capable of excclliug in more than one at a time.} Tliis 
was also particularly prohibited to the Bards by the Laws of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan and Bleddyn ab Cynfyn.§ 

It appears from a variety of authorities, that the Cambro-Britons 
were anciently attached to several kinds of sport. This forms 
indeed a remarkable trait in their private manners. The names of 
twenty-four games or diversions, some of them recreations of the 
mind, and others exercises of bodily strength and activity, are pre* 
served as formerly common In Wales. They have been classed by 
an old writer in the following order :t| 

MANLY GAMES. 

Hurling. 
Running. 

B,bodiIyexertion.-(i;J^PJ„^;^^ 

, Wrestling. 
. Hoi-semanship. 
^ 7. Shooting or Archery. 
With Weanons. ^ ^' ^^n^ing with Sword & Buckler, 
wim weapons. <^ Fencing with two handed Sword 
K. 10. The same with Quarter Staff. 

JUVENILE GAMES. 

C II. Hunting. 
Of Chase. J 12. Fishing. 

V 13. Falconry. 

' 14. Bardism. 
15. Harp-playing. 

Il6. Reading Welsh. 
Domestic. ^ 17. Singing with the Harp. 

1 19. Ode Singing. 
19. Heraldry. 

•80, Genealogy. 

TRIVIAL GAMES. - 
21. Chess. 
22* Back«Gammon. 

23. Dice. 

24. Harp*tuning. 

t Traatactioufl of the Cymmrodorion. p. lis. Tr. 68. 

§ See the Bardic Ordioancet at the end of J. D. Rhjrs'a Grammar. 

II See the descriptioo of these, with a Latin translation by Dr« Davi«». iu the Cambro-Bhton 
vul ii, p. 14. 
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It must be mtiiifefty that to examine all these with the minute* 
neas they well merits would of itself exceed our present limits. A 
few partial notices are all that can here be offered with respect to 
this interesting inquiry. 

Of these sporty Hutfttog, as is natural in the early stages of 
tt»ciety» waa a favourite amusement. Eren in the time of Ceesar 
the Brttons were aGCUstomed to hunt the bare^ and^ as that his* 
torian informs as» for the sake of the diversion only» (v^lupUUit 
ointApJ not for the purpose of procuring food. Other writers too 
have allusions to the dogs of Britain, ao famed of old as being used 
in the pursuit of wild animals. Thus Glaudian :— > 

Magnaque taurorum fracturse colla Britannee* 

But, to come more particularly to the Britons of Wales, we 6nd, 
that the diversion of hunting might anciently be enjoyed by those, 
who were privileged, witliout the notice required in most cases 
where the people assembled in any numbers,* Several animals 
are enumerated in the Welsh Laws as being appropriated to the 
chase, and, among these, boars, badgera, otters, stags, foxes, hares, 
squirrels, and wild cats. In the list of officers of the king*8 house- 
hold in the time of HyWei Dda, the Chief Huntsman occupies a 
conspicuous place. It appears from the seme ancient documents, 
that hounds and greyhounds were then in use^t The royal hunt 
was to be pursued for the king*s benefit until the 1st of November, 
but from that time to the 9th of the same month the huntsmen 
were to hunt for their. own. t Besides the animals above-men- 
tioned, l>ee8 were also the objects of this amusement in former 
times; and it appears from the Law Triads, that there were 
annually three common or free hunts in Wales, those of bees, the 
fox, and the otter. § 



• JWmM y €MMk Awh, «rW*lM. vol. iii, p. M3. 

t CuBbro«BritOD, toU ti. p. 346. 

I Uget WallicB. p. 3S8. 

I Id. »M supra. The otter bant sttl! prcvaiU in some parts of Waks. 
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Falconry and fishing were likewise favourite recreations in 
former times. Hawks seem to have been iti high estimation; for 
according to the Laws of Hywcl, the value of one before mewin<; 
was six score pence, and, should it be white afterwards, it was 
valued at a pound, a high price in those times.|| The Falconer, 
like the Huntsman, was one of the royal household- The mode 
of fishing, which was chiefly for salmon, was in a small bout or 
coracle of a peculiar construction, similar to what is Qtill used ia 
Monmouthshire. And it appears that the practice prevailed also 
among the Northern or Cumbrian Britons in the sixth century; 
for Aneuiin, in hisGododin, thus alludes to it, in speaking of one 
of bb heroes :— > 

He would destroy fish in his coracle, 

Like the furious killing of the princely lion,* 

Giraldus has left us a particular description of these coracles, as in 
use in the twelfth century, when the more ancient manners in this 
instance, as in many others, seem to have been preserved with no 
material alteration. "The boats," he says, "which they employ 
in fishing or in crossing rivers, are made of twigs, not oblong or 
pointed, but almost round, or rather triangular, covered, both 
within and without, with raw hides. When a salmon, thrown 
into one of these boats, strikes it hard with his tail, he often over- 
sets it, and endangers both the vessel and the navigator. The 
fishermen, according to the custom of the country, in going to and 
fi*om rivers, carry these boats on their shoulders.*' f* 

Some of the athletic diversions, enumerated among the twenty 
four games, cannot fail to remind us of the ancient games of the 
Greeks and Komans, as recorded by Homer and Virgil, Hurling,^ 



H raifcro -Briton, vol. ii, p. 043. 

• ^'Efladdai bysg y'ughorwg, 
Mai bar Uadd Hew llywiog.'' 

t Description of Wales. B. i, c. 17. 

t This had reference, probably, both to a qnoit and an trnn b^r. The former is stili id^ciI in 
Wales ; aod the latter, I believe, h commou in the North nf England uudci^ tiie Vv ry uaiuc her^ 
adopted. 
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runiiing, wrestliugy and archery, may be particularly noticed for 
their identity with those just alluded to. Shooting (saethu) em- 
braced the art of throwing the javelin as well as archery, both of 
them amusements in which the Welsh excelled. The other 
exercises with weapons above specified were likewise much 
practiced before the enactment of the laws for disarming the inha- 
bitants of Wales. Before that period, a sword and buckler were 
in daily use, and great cxpertness was evinced in their manage- 
ment. 

Of the domestic recreations above particularized, the most 
interesting, as well as the most national, were those relating to 
minstrelsy and poetry, which, as resulting from the public insti- 
tutions already noticed, formed prominent features in the private 
Manners of the Cambro-Britons* We have already seen, that a 
harp was essential to every gentlemau^s family, and that« accord- 
ing to Giraldusy the practice of entertaining guests on that 
instrument was common in the twelfth century,as it continued long 
afterwards. The persons who sang with it, which was one of the 
24 Games, were called D^yeiniaid or Dadgtinwyu aud they are 
still known in the Principality. They are euumerated, in the 
Bardic Ordinances, among the four kinds of graduated Bards; and 
the following duties are there appropriated to them: They were to 
l)e perfect masters both of the harp and crwth, as well as of the 24 
Canons of Music, and the several Welsh tunes, with their varia- 
tions, formerly popular: they were likewise to be able to read 
and write their native language correctly, to understand the 24 
Poetical Metres, so as even to compose in three of them, and to 
have such a practical knowledge of the rest, as to be capable of 
correcting the inaccuracies of any compositions they might re- 
ceive. In addition to all this, the DadgeinUd was, on some 
occasions, to discharge certain menial offices. He wa« to carry a 
dish from the kitchei^ to the hall, and, at a royal marriage, he 
was to serve at the table of the bride : his harp or cric;(A was, on 
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tlie occasion, to be covered nitli ivhite c1o1h.$ Tlie musical 
concerts, anciently prevalent in Welsh families, were of a very 
singular character. Giraldus gives the following account of 
them in his time: "In their musical concerts,** he says, *• they 
do not sing in unison like the inhabitants of many countries, but 
in many different parts; so that in a company of singers, which 
one frequently meets in Wa1es,you will hear as many different parts 
and voices as there are performers, who all at length unite, with 
organic melody, in one consonance and the soft sweetness of 
B fiat.**|| Harp professorsliip, it may here be added, is numbered 
in the Triodd y Cludau among the three *^ Social Motes** of the 
Cymry, by whicli is apparently implied, that the meetings of 
harpers for the practice of their art was under the peculiar pro- 
tection of the national privileges. With reference to the Ode- 
singiug, comprised in the Domestic Games, it may be mentioned, 
that a reciter of poetry is numbered, in the Triads, among the 
three " ornaments of a township.*** It appears too, in connection 
with this subject, that extemporaneous effusions were formerly 
common, somewhat similar, perhaps, to those Of the Italian 
Improvisotori : and, if the testimony of Giraldus on this point be 
entitled to full credit, the individuals,practicing the art, who were 
called Awenyddioiit pretended, occasionally, to something like 
preternatural inspiration. When consulted on some doubtful 
point, they delivered their poetical responces in an oracular and 



i See the " Btrdic Ordintace*," 1 the ead of J. D. Rhys*t Grammar. The ermtk waa of early 
QM to Wales, and waa occaiionally made of willoir, as appears by the following lines of lor- 
werth Beli* a bard of the I4th century : 

** Tra fn*r prif -feirdd, heirdd , hardd weision cadda wn» 

Cyflawn o dri-ddawn ynadroddion, 
Nid ef a berchid berchyll son deby^, 
arwth heljfg terig tdr gokiddion. 

In the days of the high primary bards, the fine ministers of •ong, 
Endued with the three gifts of eloquence. 
No honor was allowed to what resembles the squeaking of pigs, 
1 he dirty gut-breaking JkUUe o/tOUow, 

It appears, however, from this extract, that the willow fiddles, or crythau, were not of rerj high 
antiquity. They came into use perhaps after the conqne-t. 

U Description of Wales. D. i, c 13. 

• Transactions of the Cymmrodorion. p. 146. Tr. 234. 
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mysterious manner, assuming, at the same time, like the priest- 
esses of Apollo, the most violent and ecstatic gestures. t But it is 
evident, as the learned author of the " Popular Antiquities of 
Wales" well observes, that "this kind of pretence to inspiration 
was a mere trick played on ignorance and superstition." 

Of the minor Games it is unnecessary to say much. The three, 
translated Chess, Back-gammon, and Dice, are, in the orginal, 
Gwifddbwtfllt Tawlbwrdd, and FristiaL Whether the first meant 
Chess or Draughts is uncertain ; but the other two may be cor* 
rectly translated, although Wotton indeed con^ders Tmwlbwrdd 
to have signified a Chess-board, rather than a Back-gammon 
table, as he supposes the game was played with latrunculL But 
there seems to be no good foundation for this surmise : the word 
itself implies, literally, a *• throw- board," as a compound of tafl 
and bivrddf which is not characteristic of the game of chess. A 
iawlhwrdd occurs in the Laws of Hywel as one of the presents 
made by the king to the Judge of the Palace on his appointment ; 
andloloGoch, in the fourteenth century, in a poem addressed 
to Sir Hywel y Vwyall, has the following allusion to it: 

Gwyr beilch yn chwareu ger barth 
Tawlbwdd a tecr uwch talbarth. 

Seer, which may mean chess, seems here to be distinguished from 
tawlbwrdd. In the Bardic Ordinances, already cited, the bards, of 
whatever degree, were strictly enjoined not to play at dice, or any 
other game for money ; and if detected in such practices, any one - 
was at liberty to deprive them of their ill-gotten gains. 

The last subject, that can here be noticed in relation to the 
PRIVATE MANNERS of the ancicut Cymry, is their Marriages. But 
it must be obvious on this point, as on so many others, embraced 
within this inquiry, that full justice cannot be done to it on the 
present occasion. Much has already been written respecting the 



t Description of Wales. B. i, c. 16. 
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Marriftge and Fanenil Cerei|ioiiies oC the Welah;( but, ib it 
ap|ieara to me, tbe writers have ftot ascended to the more aaeieilt 
peruliaritieft of the national nuinners in this respect* Tliey aaeai 
to have con fioed their enquiries tosueh maiittera and cnatawis» ag 
are oomparativcly of modera origioiand many of which are stitt 
prevalent in South Wales. It shall, therefore^ be the biisinesa of 
tlie present investigation to supply a hw particnlaraof a different 
character, and such as are more comiected with aaatariikiony as It 
nattonal iBstitutien» (ban with tbe mere oereiliomes aaed at ita 
celebnrthak latbiv view only is it properly comiccted wilb tbe 
I of tbe people. 



Marriage^ we have already seen, was enjoined as a duty on every 
Welshman, having any territorial interest in the country ; a pecu- 
liarity in the early manners of tlie Cambro-Britous, which may be 
referred,with many others, to the federal system above described. 
And» for the purpose of preserving the rank of his progeny as 
native Welshman of full blood, (to which so many advantages 
were attached,) every individual of respectable descent was care- 
ful to contract an alliance only with his own countrywomen. 
Accordingly in theWelshman*s Triads (Trioddy CymroJ% a wife 
is reckoned among the three things,which it behoved every Welsh- 
man to have from his own nation ; and Giraldus, in alUision to 
the practice in his time, tells us, that <' his countrymen, from their 
love of high birth and connections, refused to intermarry with 
strangers, arrogantly presuming on their own superiority of 
blood.**|| According to the Laws of Hy wel, a woman was consi* 
dered marriageable from the age of fourteen. Upon the marrisge^ 
the parents of the bride generally gave her a portion, which was 
called agweddi, and she brougiit besides with her, her argyfrau or 
paraphernalia. On the morning after the marriage, a certain fee. 



} See the *< Popular Antiquities of Wales," and the Third Yoliime of tbe "Cambrian KegiUtr,** 
p. so. There are betides many other notices to be found in tbe Welsh towns and county 
Uiitorksb 

S Arch, of Wales, vol. iii, p. SM. 

I Description of Wales. B. ii, c. 0. 
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entitled the cbwylU or maiden fee, was payable by the husband Xo 
the lord of the district, if demanded before the wife rose from her 
bed; but from the payment of this the daughters of the king* the 
heir apparent, the lord of the soil, and the chief ofa clan, were 
Exempt.' It should here be noticed, that a practice of cohabita- 
tion, previous to marriage, was also common, not much to the 
credit of the country. It prevailed even in the days of Giraldus, 
who says, that persons were in the habit of hiring girls from their 
parents under a stipulated penalty in case they were afterwards 
abandoned. t And the laws of Hywel make particular provisions 
in behalf of a woman, who should be forsaken by a man after this 
probatory cohabitation. Nor were the ties much more binding 
even when the matrimonial ceremony had taken place ; fur not 
only Were the common causes of divorce allowed in all their 
latitude, but either party might on the slightest pretence, or even 
from mere caprice, separate from the other. The husband, iti- 
deed, had only to express a wish, and he became again a bachelor. 
Bigamy, it is true, was forbidden ; but a man might change his 
consorts as often as he thought proper, thougii, upon each occa* 
sion, he was compelled to make a provision for the discarded 
female, the amount of which was generally in proportion wi!h !he 
frivolity of the pretext, on which he abandoned her. But, if in a 
moment of capricious repentance, he was desirous of being re-uni- 
^ed to the helpmate he had thus rejected, and she sitould be on 
the eve of being married to another person, he might claim her 
again, if he could seize her before she had ascended her new ma- 
trimonial xoucli. On some occasions a separation took place 
when one of the parties was at the point of death, and in that case 
a division of property was made by the aid of the priest in 
attendance,and was called a Partition between the Living and the 
Dead, (Ysgar Byw a marw.J The adultery of either party was. 



• TranAcUoM of the Cytumrodorion. p. 12*. Tr. IM. This appears to have been a fee pay - 
able to the Lord of the Manor the morning after marriage; but, if not demanded before the^ 
wife rose from bed, the husband was not aflenirards responsible for H, 

t DescriptloD of Wales. B. ii, c. 0. 
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in ftomc case8« compensated by pecuuiary satisfaction; and the 
innocence of either could only be established by the oaths of fifty 
compurgators of the same sex as the party accused. Such are the 
most conspicuous traits in the national manners of the Cymry in 
former times, as regarding marriage, and whichj it must be admits 
ted, convey no very favourable idea of their respect for that ini* 
portant social relation, f 

It is now time to examine some of the Customs anciently 
common to the Cambro-Britons ; but, from the length to which the 
Essay has already extended, a few of the more important are all 
that can be noticed. And, as in considering the national Manners^ 
those, which had their origin in the Bardic institution, claimed 
the first attention, so, in investigating the ancient Customs of the 
people, we shall find those that are to be traced to the same source,^ 
most woi-thy of our regard, as well as most interesting from their 
antiquity. 

Perhaps, of all the ancient Druidical Customs, that of forming 
Circular Structures for the purposes of religious worship is the 
most obvious. It is not, perhaps, justly ascribable to any part of 
the era, to which this inquiry is confined, as there can be no doubt, 
that the origin and perhaps the primitive character of this custom, 
are to be appropriated to a very remote age, not merely anterior to 
the settlement of the Cymry in Wales, but even to the invasion of 
this Island by C8esar.§ Abury and Stonehenge are allowed to be 



t The foregoing particulars, with the exception of those only, to which notes ara attached, 
have been gleaned from the " Laws of Hywel," relating to Women. See Arch, of Wales, vol. iiit 
p. S77. etc. and *' Leges WaliicsB," p.7S. 8tc. Many other interesting notices may be found thefe, 
but what are here selected appear sufficient for the general outline now contemplated. 

t The practice indeed may not have been» strictly speaking, of Druidical origin, since notices 
of it occur even in Homer in allusion to national councils, as, for instance, in the foliowios 
passage: 



ot ci ytpovrts 

n. xviii. I. §04, 



-The old I 



By the wrought stones in the sacred circle. 

And there can be litUe doubt that (be circle was at first adopted on account of the perfection 
and simplicity of it« form. 
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the most famous remains pf the custom in this country ; and Ufias 
been thought by some writers, that Diodorus Sicolub, in a passage 
which he quotes from Hecatseus^ who lived about five centuries 
before our era, actually alludes to one of tiiese ancient structures^ 
which he describes as a circular temple of Apollo* § The learned 
authors of the ** Indian Antiquities,** and the ** Mythology and 
Rites of the Druids** concur in considering the passage to apply to 
Stooebeogc^ aod the words of the former are,— *>'• Such is the ac- 
count i^iveu near 2000 years Ago of this circular temple (for it 
could mean no other) by Diodorus Sioulus from a writer still prior 
to his time." Besides the two ciel^lM-ated relics above mentioned, 
tliereare also RoUdricb and Stanton Drew in the counties of Ox« 
ford and Samerset, tK>th of them circular, as well as some smaller 
ones in different parts of Wtles, mch as those a^ Bryngwyn in 
Anglesey, mentioned by Mr, Rowlands4 Hence most of our an- 
cient names relating to the Druid ical temples, as they occur in the 
poems of our elder Bards, especially Aneurin and Taliesin. Such 
Ate Cor SMif the Circle of Revolution, Cylth Byd^ tbeQrcleof 
the World, C^Uh Bdeh Nefmy, the Fraud Celestial Circle, and 
Cm' €hwr,^ the Great Circle, «nd JH^wr Cor Cyfoeih^ the Great 
Circle of Dominion, both ef them applied to Stonehenge, and the 
latter by Cuhelyn, a Bard of the mth century. The bardic term 
oftTyM Cfngkrtdr^ or Circle ^ Federation, may also be fioticed 
as applicable 4o this point. Hence, too, it happened in all proba- 
bHity^ that, ki tlie first ages of the British Church, a CbriatiM 
community was called simply Cor^ a name by which many religious 
edifices in Wales came, in time, to be known, t An attachment 
to the circular figure, it b therefore probable, survived, in Wales^ 
tbe original purposes of its adoption, and was in time used on va- 
rious occasions* It is supposed by a celebrated Welsh writer 



|UUii,c47. 

I Se« " Mont Anliqan,** p. s«. 

• Comptly tnuMlated Chorea OigaMlm't and iMoce cmk the ntaie of (be "Gianlt' Dance,'' 
popalarly applied to StoneheDge. 

f Saell «wt C«r Bramv taCaerMrvoMUfe, Cm CyW, io Aoflewf, Cmr Dmfirit, la MMMoatii* 
• lUre, and Coi Tewdw$, in Glanorgan.bire* 
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already quoted, that -some ofilie circles, now remaiuitig in Wales, 
may have been used for the purposes of burial, and others fbr the 
celebration of games and festivals. I Be this as it may, itisclf^ar, 
that the circle vtm anciently of frequent use among tlie Britons in 
Wales, in connection with their public ceremonies, and that it bad 
its origin in the Bardic Institutjon, the parent of so many of our 
Dational rites. 

Another custom of Druidical originf anciently prevailing in 
Wales, was that of erecting Carneddan^ or Stone heaps, which are 
generally considered to have been sepulchral mouuments^aud nre, 
no doubty of high antiquity. It has been questioned, whether 
the custom was in existence at any time subsequent to the intro- 
ducUon of Christianity; yet I should be disposed to think, with 
an eminent Welsh 8cholar,§ that they certainly were, although 
changed perhaps from their original purpose and character. With 
reapect to the practice itself, A>r whatever purpose at first adopted* 
it undoubtedly had lis origin in the earliest ages of the world* 
Even in the Patriarchal times, as we find from the Book of 
GenesisJI the erection of stone-heaps was customary, but not for 
sepulchral purposes. It prevailed at that time, more probably, as 
the passages seem to imply, for the purpose of giving solemnity to 
» contract We find, however, from the Book of Joshua , that, in 
after ages, Achan, who was stoned to death for tliefr, was 
buried in the Valley of Achor, under a heap of stones ; • and 
Homer seems to allude to a similar practice, in the following 
passage in a speech of Hector to Paris : — 

— ' S Tt xe» ?Jn 

Aotmi eaao yjluvotf xxtcZv he^% ocaa iofy»s*^ 



% *<F«|Hil«r Aatiqaitiflt in WaIm," p. w. 

I Mr. Owen P«gbc in bis DicUonarjr, voc " Carncdd." 

|Ch.Sl.n 46,«l,fS,M. 

• Ch.7.Y. a«. 

t Uiad. iii, I. 57( 
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It seems clear too, that Ibe aocient custom among the Cyiiiry 
was, to a certain extent, of a sepulchral nature. The learned 
Author of iHoua Antiqua says, that he caused one of the Tesser 
tumuli in Anglesey to be opened, and found it to contain an Urn ; 
from which he very reasonably concludes, that the cmrnedd ia 
question waa erected as a place of interment.]: The probable ac* 
count then seems to be, that, before the introduction of Christian- 
ity, Cameddau were used as Uie sepulchral monuments of persons 
of distinction, and that afterwards they were appropriated to 
malefactors} as we have seen was the practice among the ancient 
Jews, and as must have been also the case at Rome, if we may 
judge from the following anonymous epigram on a notorious 
robber : 

Monte jiub hoc )apidum tegitur Balista sepuUus, 
' Nocte, die, tutura carpe, viator, iter« 

Among the Cymry, the custom appears to have been for every 
passenger to cast a stone on these heaps, originally, as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased, but in later times, when 
the Cameddau had been appropriated to persons of an infamoos 
character, as a mark of reproach. Hence the proverbial expressioo, 
still retained, of Cam ar dy wyueb, where any ill-will is intended 
towards the person addressed* For Cam and Camedd are synon- 
ymous terms, and are both, evidently, to be identified with the 
Irish and Scotch Caim» Among the most remarkable Cameddan, 
still to be found in Wales, are those on Pumlumon, the Carueddtm 
Hen^m^ and Camedd y Gawres^ in Merionethshire, and some in 
Anglesey. There are besides several of less magnitude scattered 
throughout the Principality. 

Of a nature and origin, somewhat similar with those of the 
Cameddau, are perhaps the stones found in so many parts of 
Wales, under the various names of Cromlechau^ Meini Hiiion, 
and Meinu Of some of these, it may confidently be averred, that 



I Moaa Antiqua, p. fio. 
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tliey are of very remote antiquity, and consequently beyond the 
era, Which is now the object of considcrafion. These Mr. Row- 
lands, in his Mona Antiqua,^ supposes to have been originally 
designed for attars, and, in justification of hts hypothesis, cites 
the existence of a similar practice among the fsraelites || Yet, lie 
appears to have founded his Opinion mainly on his assumed ety- 
mology of Ci*om/ecA (the species of these relics to which he parti- 
cularly alludes) as being derived from two Hebrew words 
signifying " a devoted stone.** But, as the Welsh language itself 
furnishes a more rational explanation of the term,* the assumption 
of Mr. Rowlands, as far as it depends on his etymology, is not to 
be defended. The true object of these ancient remains, it can 
hardly now, however} be possible to ascertain ; but they may, wit h 
ad much reason, be referred to the purposes of sepulture as of 
sacrifice. That such at least was a custom in the earliest ages of 
the world, may be seen from the Book Of Genesis, where Jacob is 
represented as setting a pillar over the grave of Rachel, f and also 
from a similar circumstance mentioned in the Apocryphal Book 
of Maccabees, t Such is the origin, too, traditionally assigned to 
some of the Cromleehau in Wales, as Maen y Gromlech in f*OMi- 
brokeshire, one of the most remarkable of these relics, and one of 
late years existing at Llanymynech, in Montgomeryshire, whicli 
had the popular name of Bedd y Gator. The Meini Gwyr Ardu- 
dwyfCaWed^Uo Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy^ are likewise regarded by 
a celebrated Welsh antiquary§ as unquestionable monuments of 
some persons slain on the spot ; and the battle in which they fell, 
according to the tradition of the country, was fought between the 
men of the Vale of Ardudwy, and some natives of Denbighshire. 



I Mona Antiqua. pp. 47, and 306. 

U He refera u« to Exodus, c. 30. v. 35. and to Hit^Kai c 2, r* 15. A more remarkable iustance 
occurs in Jcwhua. c« S, r. SI. 

• Crom and Ueek, an inclined flat stone. 

t Clk 31, V. 30. 

(Book. IfC. 13. 

(Mr. E. Llwjrd in his "AddiUens to Merionethshire,* in Gibson's Edition of Ciaiden*s 
Britannia. 
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If this be correct»the custom of erecting these MeitU must hare 
been retained by the Welsh at a comparatively kte period, as is 
perhaps obvious from other instaacas* To eaumerate all the relics 
of this nature^, existing in Wales,whether under the name of Cr^m^ 
lichau, or MeimJ{ would be tedious and unnecessary* Enough, it i» 
hoped, has been said, to shew» that this custom, originating in the 
earliest ages of the world, was particularly retained by the BritODS 
after their settlement in Wales, and that it may, therefore, be 
numbered among the strongest proofs of the antiquity of their 
descent It may, in conclusion, be noticed, as connected with 
this primitive usage, that the practice ot erecting stones od nMMin* 
tains and desolate tracts, for the purpose of guiding thetravellers^ 
is still known In Wales; and it appears, that the wilful remoiral 
of such direction-stones* was formerly punished as a capital 
offence.* The name, given to them in the Triads^ is Sfeini Go* 
hmtkp Sloues of Hopc^ a term, which the weary and bewildered 
pilgrim must often have found peculiarly appropriate* 

The practice of lighting fires (Coelcerthi) on November Eve* 
is also of considerable antiquity among the Cymry. The origin of 
it, indeed, lias been variously stated, some considering it to have 
sprung out of the superstitions of the country, and others ascribing 
it to the Massacre of the ^ritons by Hengist,about the year 472;of 
which they suppose it to ^e a comraemoratioOi In the opinion* 
however, of a living Welsh writer already quoted, this usage, like 
others, owed its birth to the Druidical Institution. t It was, he 
thinks, one of '* the bardic fires of rejoicing'* on the return of the 
seasons, at the solstices and equinoxes; and, as he assumes, that 
the Massacre at Stonehenge, called, in the Historical Triads the 



U Mr. Rowland* in hi* Mima AntUpia, (p. «s, Ac,) make* a diatiaction between CirgmUekmm 
an<i MeimL The former, a* already noticed, lie reffard* as altar*, and the htler as ofejecis of 
idolatrous worship, thoagh he thinks they nay hare been «tao srfnlrhmL 

• Transactions of the CymnrodorioB. p. Ul. Tr. loo. 

f See Owen's Dictionary, voe « Coelcerth," and Sir R. C. Hoare*s Giraldas, vol. H; p. sn, for 
some fartiM* renwdu by th« smm writer. 
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** Plot of the Lonj; Knives/* t m»y hare taken place at oDe of these 
epochs, perhaps the 1st of November, he ascribes to this the origin 
of the tradition, that Coeleerthi were meant to preserve the re- 
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ancient manners of the Cambro^firitons ; and on this basis was 
established the custom now aNuded to. The earliest traces of It 
are to t>e found hi the dd Triads and in the Laws of Hy w«l, 
where iSffiar^ now used for an aore» has the sens^ of a treaty of 
tillage, or ploughing compact, between two or more persons ; mad 
whoever violated his Cyfiir, was to forfeit to the king three cows, 
and to indemnify the other party for the loss of hia services,! Tlie 
persons engaging in this compact, were called Cjffarwyr^ and tiie 
mode of contractrag the obligation was rather soleamt the parties 
binding thcmseYves, by an oath, with tbehr hands unU^d> that 
they would observe the terras of the contract until a ccrtabi por- 
tion of land called fnagh equal to about tweire days* work for one 
ox» was completely ploughed.* This compact is described in thb^ 
Triads as one of the ** three bonds of society^ without whio)i tb* 
Social State could not exist ;**t and in the Tfiodi y €htiiLu it is 
numbered among the motes of mutual protection in whkh aoy 
one was bound to assist, and also as one of those public meetings, 
from which a person might return wMh his Car without being 
considered a trespasser for any damage he might occasion. \ This 
custom, no doubt, gave birth to the more modem one of Cyv^rik, 
even now common in many parts of Wales, as well for spi»nin|j^ 
and coal carriage, as for agricultural purposes* There were also 
of late years prevailing in some places, if there be not stUI^ Cv^tw 
Cymhorthf and Ptiedtu Cymhorth^ Ale by Contribution, and 
Marriage by Contribution, partial usages growing out of the ge- 
neral one here noticed, and having only a local operation. The 
Cymhorthimf formerly known, however, were common to the 
whole Principality ; and during the wars and dissensions by which 
the country W9S di3tracted about the period of the Conquest ; 
an4% 9000^ t^e afterwards, it is probable they were made sub- 



]|LegesWaUic«»p.384. 

• Id. p. 979. 

i Transactions of the Cjrnunrodorion. p. lot. Tr. i5, 

t Arcb. of Walei, vol. ui, p. 283. Tr. 5, and 0. 
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servie«l to (lOlUkAl purposes. Fot* In t40e,M0ii aftcir tto iAftur* 
rectloto of Oiyndwr^ a statute was passed to aboHsh Ihe pirMtlile» 
restraioiog all *^ ioQkeepers» bards* miiwtrels* aad othtr vtfgabflnds, 
from holding Cymhorthau*'^ This proves to what vile uses tl^s 
ancient national custom had at length degenerated, though, as it 
should be stated, at a period subsequent to that to which the pre- 
sent inquiry is limited. However, in modem times^ it prevails^ 
as before intimated* to a partial extent, in a matter mere oonsp- 
nant with the iisefulness of its primitive character* 

The use of the horn on publit occasions has beeli alteady ttHSi- 
dentally mentioned as a national custom, fbfnierly preVldeiit In 
Wales. Frequent allusions to it oecur in our attelent THddic 
Memorials. It Was, indeed, the ordinary mode o^ sammofting the 
inhabitants together, when any public conventidns Were necesMty, 
as, I believe, it was until lately in the ^gathering of theel^fis>**fi& 
the Highlands of Scotland. It was employed not 6hiy dti waHtl^^ 
oeeasiotis,when the country Wa4 in danger either fhnfi ft ibit)g:H 6ir 
doinestic enemy, but also in convoking politick, Judicial, and agfU 
cultural meetings, as well as in exciting the people to the purliiit 
of traitors^ murderers, robbers, and wild animals, and ih case* df 
fire. The sound of the horn was, therefore, one of ihmb public 
notices, whith every one, within hearing, was bound to obey ; 
and, so paramount Was its authority, that it was even admitted nfs^ 
a plea Ibr not attending to a judicial summons. When soiinded, 
however^ on martial bccastons there were some pei^ons excused 
from obedience to it, as a bard, an artiftcer, (probably a smfth,) 
and an officer of the royal household i but, in ordinary ^ases, if is 
probable, they also were bound to attend. When the hUrtti was 
given to pursue traitors or other malefaetors, all the inhabitants^, 
of whatever age or condition, were to join in the hue and cry with 
dogs, and not to return home until they had driven the fugitives 
into the sea, or had lost sight of them for at least sixty hours. 



tSee Sutute 4lb Henry 4th. 
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During the Ittter ptrt of the era now uirfer consideration the 
horn aeems to hare been superseded in its use by . the trumpet.] 

Among the customs, that are best authenticated^ and, of the 
most national character, the popular practice adopted by the 
Welsh peasantry of forming on mountains and other places the 
labyrinth, caHed Caer Troimu^ or the Walls of Troy, is unques- 
tionably of considerable antiquity. The form of this maze is too 
well known to require any minute description. The popular tra- 
dition respecting it is that the city was defended by seveu wall8» 
and that soch was the intricacy of their arrangement, that, before 
the enemy coald arrive at the citadel, they would have to pass 
through seven circular approaches. This custom is also |(nown 
in England; but what seems' to prove that it must liave.t>een 
borrowed from the Cymry is the name of Caer Troiau itself,mean- 
ing,as it literally does in the Welsh Language,the City of Turnings. 
It has hence l>een sormised,that, as all ancient temples,dedicated to 
the aoUr worship* were circular,* this usage had reference to the 
snperitition alloded to^nd may thus have been connected with the 
Oruldical Circles before noticed ; but, whether th&t be the fact or 
not* this ii not the proper pliice to enter into the inquiry. It may 
be permitted, however, even here to remark, that Bryant, in his 
learned ^ Analysis of Ancient Mythology,** enumerates several 
cities of the name of Troy, in which the solar worship prevailed. 
And it is another curious circumstance, in connection with this 
hypothesis, that lUoHf the Greek name of Trpy, as the regular 
plural of the Welsh//, signifies, in Welsh, Whirlings or Wind- 
ings.t But, whatever plausibihty may t>elong to this singular 
conjecture, the popular usage under discussion must have been 
of remote origin, since a Greek cotn, more than two thoua^d 



DTlic tansoitg particvlHi an entifeljr coUectBd tnm tU Tritdd y ClM(a«» aad tke oTriads 
oftlM Social Stole,*' m ofteo cited, 

• See the « Indian AMiqattie%*'1)y Mr. Mawice, voU ri, p. 138, and «MyUiolofy and Bitef of 
tlMDraidi.Mp.a04. 

f Heace tbe conaon appUcatioa of II to the fermeaUtion of li^aort, a* dcaaled bf the 
cxpreeiioa ** rhoi breci ya yr il.'* to put wort in the icrpcnt. 
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years old, preserres on 1(9 reverse an exact model of Uic Caer 
TroMM, as still occasionally cut on the Welah liltls. I 

There are many other customs of a miscellaneous character, 
^hich, in a larger treatise, it would be proper to notice; bnt 
besides that it would exceed all reasonable bounds on the present 
occasion, to take even a general view of them, there are several 
that do not come strictly within the limits proposed at first to be 
set to this investigation; Such are, as I conceive, the custom of 
Wearing Leeks ou the Srst of March, the PlygtUn^ the Parochial 
Wakes, several of the Marriage and Funeral Cei-emonles common 
in South Wales, and perhaps, Interludes. These or most of them, 
at all events, as well as some others, 1 should consider as having 
originated subsequently to the Conquest of Wales, or as having 
been borrowed from foreign settlers,} and, therefore, as not being 
what we may emphatically denominate the '« ancient manners and 
customs*' of the Cambro-Britons. There are again other nation* 
al peculiarities, which do not, nccordtng to my conception, come 
properly Within the terms ofthethesik. These are, in the first 
place, all customs purely legal, and, consequently, to be embraced, 
with greater propriety, in a distinct dissertation than in a miscel* 
laneoos paper like tliis. Andy in the next place, all rites and 
usages, merely superstitious, (if we except those of a Druidical 
character,) have been regarded as alien to the legitimate aim of 
tlie present inquiry* For, however interesting the ancient super- 
stitions of a country may be, and however worthy, in the instance 
before us, of a separate treatise), they can hardly be considered as 
indicative, in a philosophical point of view, of the national mau« 
iiers and customs. Where, ipdeed, any general system of super- 
stition, like that of Druidism, had been mixed up with all the 



t See tbe *'Po|Mlar Antiquities io Wal«,»» p. 3IS. and the Traimctiom of the CymmrodoH <n 
P 07. (or tome iut*;re«tiuir remark* ou thi« national cattom, and especially iu the last 
awotioBed treatise, where is to be seen a copy of the Greek coin. 

S This remark has reference more partimlarly to the Fleminf s and Nomians^ «*ho stitlcd Iu 
Soath Wales, and from whom, it is probable enough, some of the customs in that part of th^ 
Principality ouy have becu burruacd. 
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Mctent popular instttnlioMy k nost otceaMUtly become « pvopcr 
subject for investigation; but mfero iioleted iiBiUficc% avcfe «s 
those of fairies, knockers, ^d other preternatural agents* former- 
ly, and perhaps, partially^ even now, the objects of Welafa 
credulity, are rather to be taken as proofs of the imbecility of 
human nature in general, than of the manners or customs of any 
particular country* 

Yet, after all, it mufft be acknowledged! that many ititeresClBg 
particulars, naturally connected witli tbe pfesent inquiry^ have 
not been introduced into this Essay, which has aioMd rathl»- to 
illustrate some of the more important charaderistlos of the early 
Manners of the Cymry, with a few of their oldest and aioal 
genuine customs, than to exhaust a subject, Which, in all its 
varie^as, teems with matter of so prolific a character* And^ 
with a view to enhance the interest of the objects^ thus 
contemplated, my speculations have been restricted to an age, 
when the political independence of the country affbrdt a retaoft 
lor concluding, that its hereditary habits and usages had as yet 
escaped any material adulteration. An attempt has alao been 
made, it may be observed, to communicata to the investigation a 
certain degree of arrangement in its respective brancbesj with the 
hope of ibcilitating the accomplishment of its general aim. In a few- 
instances, perhaps, the distinctions thus made may be considered 
fanciful and uulbunded ; yet this Aiult,even in an extreme degree, 
could hardly be so injurioos to the clear comprehensiou of the 
sabject, aa its opposite error. 1 shall be satisfied, therefore, if, in 
my endeavours to avoid this Chary (xiis, 1 have not become the 
victim of a Scylla of my own creation. 

EUSTACE. 
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REJECTING THE WELSH ORTHOGRAPHY, 

THAT IS PROPOSED 

AND 

ATTEMPTED TO BE INTRODUCED, 

WITH A VIEW OV 

SUPERSEDING THE SYSTEM THAT HAS BEEN ES- 
TABLISHED SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF 
DR. DAVIES'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY, 

AND 

BISHOP PARRY'S EDITION OF THE WELSH BIBLE, 
AND THAT OF IfiSO. 

BY THE REV* JOHN ROBERTS, 

Tremeirchunu 



ComaoD experience sbewethttliat where cbtmire bath been made of tblnft advisedlj ertablUhed 
(no evident neceMity to requiring) sundry inconvenieocles have tbereapon eaaaed; and those 
many timea more and greater than the evils, that were intended to be remedied by aoch a 
change. 

Prrfaee to tke Common Prayer'Book, 
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T. 



BE FrittCiptLMty of^ #af4»s Is ail Mteresfitt^ (fortHm 
of the British Empire as bein^ dbtit^gufsHed fbr miitiy Weill p^^ 
liarities. lo furnishing the (feh dppiteni bf the tttvTtdd Khigcldlh 
with his distioctive Titfe, it po»esse^ a dttiiyr imp^Uhc^ thftt'h 
second only to thatof Britaid. ' ih dndcftt histoty a^d atkfi^uttl^t 
its picturesque scenery and AlpfiTd lkoantaiffs» aire fbtM (^tcn^« 
that will excite and engage att^titioii» ^hihit sedtfnftsirfa^dffttMe 
and laudable duriofiity have any existence and ibdae^e' fliM6t% 
mankind. And it cannot but be e)tpected» llt^t th^' ikXWH^ df 
such a country will much appreciate the nameof W^fitbett a$'a 
badge of national consequence* llieir feadrng cfailiiEM^erS^itib ib 
the language, which they inherit from their aircestdm^ a^ anndihf- 
ment of their prowess and literary character. Itf dktiUi6tldii;'l)^ 
tbe hostile attempts of their enemies, hasiik^eii arreitiESd hf thtk 
valour in arms and national tkste fbr Hferatur^ T^rMsnir^ 
character may be inferred firomthe fangaag^ Haefftik lM t dS m^ 
words and expressions, which coafdnot'hav^ anjr ekiMeili:^^ iffh^ 
uses of science and literary pursuits did not call for thelfw GNWt 
as our losses are of ancient Manuscripts through the various acd^ 
deuts of tiin^ yd tfie l^aguflfe po89csses in its character abundant 
prvofr ofDie.inteflectiKilt^le^te ^d Jiteratvre of our ancestors, 
hrtifpeiidcwl o^dur rvgtrd for il» merely as a relic of antiquily^we 
hafea€ommo»inte«4»t ioi «MMaini«g its utility in its present 
stste,asa liiNiii^ laDgaage,aiid aafiedi^im of coUoqpual intercourse 
fdfftbottt three hundred tlMusand British subjects. 
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But bark! how the trumpet of vituperation toands across our 
Welsh Mountains, and denounces the Welsh language, in the pre^ 
sent state of its Orthography* as unworthy of existence ! It is 
alleged, that its alphabet and Orthography are to be no longer 
endirred, and ought to be fused in a crucible, and formed anew in 
the mint of innovation. Thus some zealous votaries of the Weiali 
language deliver their opinions respecting it in its present state. 
But, do they consider, how they degrade the language of their 
country.and reduce it to a level with that of unci vilizedsavages,as 
still wanting the aids of science and lettered culture to regulate 
and define its powers for the uses of speech and composition ? 
ilow low the Welsh people must be in the scale of civilization, 
and how humble their pretensions are to literary fame in the iQth 
century^ if their alphabetical characters are to be considered as 
still unformed and unfixed, and if it be true, that their language 
has not an alphabet fit for further use and preservation ! But is 
this charge well founded I Is this the existing state of the lan- 
guage? so it is alleged by those Welsh Literati, who call for a 
change in the present alphabet and Orthography. Though I may 
be the least competent of the advocates for the established Ortho* 
.graphy to defend it from its assailants, I cannot but think it a pub- 
lic duty to notice the serious inconvenience which its subversion 
may occasion, and therefore I hope to be excused by our innova- 
tors for expressing freely my objections to the revolutionary mea- 
tore they contemplajte : nevertheless I am solicitous not to indulge in 
any expression that can be in the slightest degree personally disres- 
pectfiul to themi or tend to detract from the literary character, or 
any individual merits^ for which they may severally be distin- 
guished. 

An adherence to the Orthography that has obtained since 
the publication of Or. Davies*s Grammar and Dictionary, and 
the Welsh version of the Scriptures, is en^nrced by considerations 
of regard for the public convenience. The circulation of a 
work of such general importance as the Holy Scriptures, 
was not without its effect in putting and end to the diversities 
and variational that had previously existed in the Ortho* 
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graphy of the Welsh language, and in promoting a gene- 
ral agreement in the adoption of the same standard. The 
authority, which it derives from prescription and general 
usage, is opposed to projects for the substitution of a new system. 
Would not the judgment of good sense declare its opinion on suck 
a proposition in the identical language of Lord Liverpool, in his 
observations on the question, whether gold or silver l>e the best 
metallic standard. ** His Lordship would pause before he would 
** recommend an alteration in the present standard of value, tt is 
**one question, whether in establishing a standard of value, it 
** should t>e gold or silver, but having adopted a standard^ it was 
^ quite another question^ whether it should be altered. Care 
''should betaken that in attempting such an alteration, you did 
<* not aggravate the evil, which you intended to remedy by throw- 
^ iug the whole kingdom into confusion and uncertainty : but,** as 
hrs Lordship added, ^ he was not unprepared were it necessary, 
** for the defence of the established standard upon its own merits.** 
Is not this argument equally decisive in the present controversy 
respecting the Welsh Orthography, which has likewise the same 
defence in the prescriptive pleas of long established usage, and 
the convenience of a general standard, independent of its merits 
as founded on just and legitimate principles of philology. For 
all sober Critics would pause, before they would recommend the 
adoption of any ideas of improvement, that would create a new 
dialect, and a schism in the language of the country. The discord* 
ancy of the new Orthography with that of the Common Prayer 
Books and Bibles on the Desks of our Parish Churches, must 
prove prejudicial to the interests of the Established Church, from 
its tendency to obstruct the devout exercise of the mind at public 
worship. How can this inconvenience be avoided, if a new Ortho- 
graphy is introduced, that will affect a change in the present pnt- 
nuneimtion and acceptation of words, that occur in the Church 
Service, and likewise in some thousands of Bibles, which are now 
in general circulation. I must, therefore, seriously appeal to the 
head and heart oievery advocate for a new Orthography, — to his 
good sense and candid feelings, — whether such objections to its 
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adoption do not demand consideration! and whether the public 
good will not be best consulted by rallying around the established 
standard of Dr. Davies* Orthography as most conducire to the 
promotion of union and concord aniong brethren, no less thao to 
the general interests of Welsh Literature. I can easily conceiTe, 
that these innovations may have bad some currency and coun- 
tenance from want of attention to the objections, which oppose 
their adoption, and no doubt, such lovers of their country as are 
not stupified by opinionated selfishness, can have no difficulty 
in preferring the public good before the gratification of their 
own individual taste. It will not be denied, that io the 
Orthography of the English language, imperfectious niiay be 
discovered ; but the question, that will daunt every reflecting critic 
from attempting their correction, is, Will its utility balance the 
confusion which it must occasion ? Dr. Johnson *s sentiments oo 
the subject are of sterling value as maxims of good sense. 
** There have been schemes offered for the emendation and settle* 
** ment of our Orthography^ which^ liho that of other nations, being 
** formed bg chatiesyor according to the fancg of the earliest unriters 
** in rude ages, was at first very various and uncertain, and is gtt 
^sufficiently irregular. Of these reformers^ some have endeavoured 
** to accommodate Orthography better to pronunciation^ without 
** considering that this is to measure by a shadow, to tahe thai for 
** a model or a standard^ which is changing while they apply it. 
** Others less absurdly, but with equal unlihelihood of success, Asss 
** endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of sounds^ 
*' that every sound may have its own character. Such would be the 
** Orthography oj a new Language upon principles of science: but 
**who can hope to prevail on nations to ^change their practice and 
'• mahe their old Boohs useless ? Or what advantage would a new 
•* Orthography procure equivalent to the confusion and perplexity 
*• of such an alteration f** 

The objections of another philologist to orthographical innova« 
lions in unison with the decision of the above Oracle, 1 take leave 
to quote, ** At the weight of truth is irresistible, Dr. Johnson's 
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•* Dictionary has nearly fixed the external form of our Umytutye, 
** Indeed so convenient is it to have one uchn^wled^ed standard t4 
'* refer to, so much preferable in nkatters of this nature is a trifkny 
** degree 'of irregularity to a continual change and fruitless pursuit 
*' of unattainable perfection, t/iai it is earnistly to ba hoped tfiat no 
^ author will henceforth on light grounds he tesapted to innovate,*' 
Narcs* £{etneiits of Orthography, 

These observations cannot but be considered as the dictates of 
right reason and equally just in reference to the Welsh and every 
otiier iaoguage. And it is much to be lameated, that such coosi- 
d«i«ti«i8 hiive oat their due w^gjbt with sooie of oiir ^elf tauj^ht 
Welsh Authors. Whilst individuals from their propensity of zeal for 
altering our Orthography* propose to themselves the question— 
What emendations and improvements can 1 make in theestahlish- 
cfd system ? Will they not introduce diversities and variatioi^s, that 
must be offensive to our feelings for want of uniformity, and which 
in my opinion, will impair and lessen the value of books for profi* 
table reading I Though the opponents of our present Welsh Or- 
thography may be united in their opposition to it, yet thjey are 
not agreed among themselves in the innovations, which they pro. 
pose for adoption, and consequently their works are characterized 
for great orthographical discordance with each other. Some 
alterations are not proposed for permanency, but as introductory to 
a further change. Must it not therefore be apprehended, that the 
pr^j^ct of such a literary tower, will terminate in another Babel of 
coi^fiisionf For when, we have begun to depart from our national 
st^ndfinls and violate established rules, there will be no limits to 
innovations. As uniformity is an object of general utility, I would 
earnestly urge it as a plea for continued adherence to Dr. Davies* 
system as befit calculated to promote it, and as carrying with it all 
the authority, which it can acquire from the sanctmn of Clergy 
and Laity, and writers of prose and poetry from the time that it 
was formed. In making this assertion I would be understood to 
state, that with respect to its general principles, it has been follow- 
ed as our national standard of Orthography. Such optional vari- 
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Hies as are the effect of local dialects^ like the e9pui verhorwhm of 
the language itself is one of its characteristict. And likewise the 
Yartationt that have arisen from oversights in writing and priotiog^ 
and the intentional mutations, which some words have andergooe 
since the Edition of the Welsh Bible in 1630, do not subvert the 
principles of the established Orthography as it is now proposed* 
To illustrate my position as to the uniformity, which Dr. Davies* 
system has produced, I quote the following specimens of the unfix- 
ed state of the Orthography previous to that time : 

** G wyn ei vyd y gwr ny rodtawdd yn cyceor yr audewolioii, ac 
ny savodd yn ffordd pechaturiei, ac nyd eisteddawdd yo euteddb 
yr ei gwatworus.** 

Com. PrMyer Book, Ed. I586L 



<• A phan welawdd ef y dyrva ef aescenawdd i*r mooyth: a 
gwedy iddaw eistedd, y deuth eu ddiscipulon attaw*** 

W. Salisbury's version of ike New TestsmenL 

The state of the Welsh language, when it was hallowed by a 
version of the Holy Scriptures, was^ no doubt, correctly described 
by aicarned critic of that period* 

*< Varia enim et multipUeia apud Cambro bryttanicMm ^eniem 
reperiuntur Idiomaia^ variaque Dialecti; juxlaque korum omnium 
varietatem varia et multiplices eonspiciuntur inJUxionum^ verbo^ 
rump diversorum accentuum temporump ampkiboliarum et ampkibo- 
logiarum, pkrasiumf constructionum et obscuritatum forma, Quet 
omnia aut plurima non solum plebi ipsi, sed et magna Ministrorum 
parti non raro dubiam ambiffuamue quorandam Divinarum Scrip* 
iurarum locorum sententiam reddant,** 
See Preface to DrJ.D.Rkyi Welsk Grammar by Henry Priekard. ^ 

It was an undertaking worthy of that great luminary. Dr. 
Davies, to reduce our language into order, and to establish 
our present system of Orthography. He fixed and defined the 
character and powers of our present alphabct^and established our 
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laws of initial inflections and verbal syntax. The practice of our 
ancestors, who wrote upon parchment, was to write the primitives 
entire without inflecting or declining them, though they pronoun- 
ced them conformably to pur present mode in their inflected state, 
as, yng cyngor^ yng cynnulleidfa, yn golwg, ym pen y fiwyddyn. ym 
pell oH wlad* Every sut>8equent generation of the Welsh popula* 
tion, have conformed fo Dr. Davies* system as the national stand* 
ard* The question, that is now agitated and what may divide the 
Welsh public, is— * Whether this, national standard sbaUbe sacrifi- 
ced to the varying taste of our modern critics fora new, theory*. I 
presume^ that the plea of improvement is, urged in support of a 
change. With all due deference to the judgment of my critical 
countrymen, 1 must dispute the merits of their Orthographical 
scheme ou that ground. It is not niy present intention to 
notice in detail all its principles as they ara opposed to our 
present Orthography* With respect to our alplvab^tical cha- 
racters, 1 would observe, tliat they are satisfiiotorily vindicated 
in Dr. Davies* explanation of his reason for tbeir aidloptioiw (Vide 
preface to Dr. Davies* Grammar) I shall thereloreonlyofficiMnyi 
remarks on those alterations,' which have* tbe most «plauait^Iei 
appearance of impravemeiit and whicli . seem td bbtaiO' thid most ^ 
currency and support. 

1. One principle of our innovators is to reject the aspirate A, and 
the double consonants. 

Is it iiot obvious that our present use of double consonant^ ia 
necessary to ascertain the right pronnnciatibn and even the sigoii^i 
ficatioh of many words f When a word accented on the kst/ 
syllable, ending with a consonant, is augmented by the fonnatioh^ 
of another syllable, it has been our practice t& double that final 
consonant, as pen, peaniHf, tan, tonnaUf hwn, kumnWf hyn^ hynnym 
The English language aflbrds an illustration in point Let It not 
be said, that illustratioos from this source, cannot liear upon the 
question as if it turned upon poiute peculiar to thje Welsh language.' 
For nature under an English and Welsh meridian, is unitbrnr and 
Alike universal in its operation, and the tone of its pattions a8<:alK 

o 
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ing for the same rules in the exercise of tlie same organs of speech, 
mutatis mutandtSp or in other words, it sanctions and requires the 
application of the same principles in the combination of letters ia 
the following instances of polysyllables both in English aucT 
Welsh. 

"GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLING.-^ 
Rule lO. ** All monosyllables ending in a consonant with » 
**8ingle vowel before it, double that consonant in derivatiyes> as in 
** sin sinner, skip shipping** 

Rule 13. '* All words of more than one syllable ending in a 
** consonant, and accented on the last syllable, double that codso- 
** nant in den?atiyes, as, commit committee^ compel compelled.^* 

Mavor*s Spelling' Book, p. 140. 

But on tbe principle of our Welsh Reformers, these derivatiFes^ 
are to be written siner, shipmg, comitee, competed^ When double 
consonants are thus rejected, how are long and short syllables (o 
be ascertained and distinguished from each other ? Such words 
as pennan^ torri, tonnau^ ^If^^^i hwnnw,* must be pronounced 
long, pinau, tSri, tdnan, h^ny, h^w^ according to our present 
practice in all the instances, where only a single consonant occurs 
between two rowels, as, gin^ginau, gwSn,gwinau,hif^»hSnaint,ysten, 
ystinauy b^rw, bAgwth, c&rw. In dividing the syllables of such 
words, the consonant is joined to the latter syllable, and conse- 
quently, the first syllable necessarily acquires a long pronunciation, 
as cam, c«-rtf, llonydd, llo^nydd, port, po^ri, glynn, gly-nu, 1 
would again observe, that the English language in the decisions^ 
of its authorities confirms and illustrates this division of syllables 
as founded in science and nature^ 



• Hwnow withoat the doable mm, makes only one syllable, litera Cw) fortinoca haberi bob 
potest. Nam ia floe talgronicae diction is absque alteriiu cuiuspian literse admioiculo stare son 
potest, aut Yocali, veluti (ow, aw,) aut censonante, relati (f/kmHw} Dematur e dnabos, (no) 
altera, dicalarque (hwnw) eritque statim syllaba uigronica duotaxat vna ipaiim (hwow) qtuti. 
(hwD). Y lljrthyren^^w) nydCadarn cilwad dhin o henei. Canys njr dhicon bi sebhyih mywa 
diwedh gair talftrwn heb aerlh llythyrcn aralb gyd a hi, nailh ai bocal, roegis owt aw ; ai yataa 
cytsain, bha! y mae (hwnnw) Tynner ymmaith va o'r dhwy (nn) alhan, a dywetter (hwnw) ag 
va sylhabb dalgronn bhydh. 

Vide Dr. I. D, Rbys's Grammar. 
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"RULES FOR SPELLING,' 

Rule 1. "A single consonant between two vowels, must be 

*« joined to tbe latter syllable, as bemhave, de-sire, re-matit, ia'Cit, 

**ge»ner(d, misery, Sfc.'* 

Murray's English Spelling-Book. 

How can words of different acceptation as well as pronunciation 
be distinguished, if our present use of double consonants in this 
respect is discontinued? If one (n) in the formation of the plural 
terminations of the following words is rejected^ how can they be 
discriminated from other words of different meaning? 

Will not these words /* if thus writ ten "N be confounded with 

Cannu, to bleach, I canu, lcanfi,to sing. 

Geiini, to be contained, I geni, f ^ent, to be born. 

ry . . . I r • I honi^ a feminine pro- 

^o.mi, to assert, / honi, \ ^^*^^^ ^^^^„^ 

£rtmno,afeminine pronoun I honOf iAono, a masculine pro* 

Tounau, waves, I tonau, I eonau, sounds. 

It is contended, that this confusion will be avoided by substitu* 
ting an accent or mark for the letter ni as for instance, cdnw, gdniy 
hbuip hbno, tbnaUf tdnau. 

In reply I must remark, that tbe accent is an inefficient substi- 
tute for the consonant, and that it is likely to occasion confusion 
and perplexity in reading, writing, and printing, and to introduce 
into our Orthography the ambiguities, which attend tbe accents of 
the Chinese language* If the Chinese deviate ever so little from 
the accent, as I am informed, they say quite ii contrary thing to 
what was intended. Thus meaning to compliment a person with 
the title of Sir, they would call him a beast, by a slight variation 
of the tone. The same confusion mu&t perpetually occuf from the 
adoption of accentual instead of alphabetical characters to diversify 
our Welsh polysyllables. For when we meet with hong intended 
for honnoi a feminine pronoun, thus denudated of its distinctive it, 
how are we to know, whether it denotes a male dr a female; and 
likewise in the other instances of confusion, which the rejection 
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of n will occaftlon^ how can wc learn whether /loni is meant for 
hannif to assert, or Aowt, a' fenmiine pronoun f wbether ieuMH 
^ieans roaring billowsi or sweet melodies, and whether tanmi 
refers to fires or the strings of a lute. For in works professedly 
designed as a standard of the newsystero, I observe, that the accent 
is oftener wantiUg^than Introduce to serve 1bi»diithictive office of 
the consonant Hfence' i must I Ufef, that the use of UMirks for this 
purpoie is not so coDYi^nient to the printer as that of consonants io 
tht straight forward execution of his work* And ^certlauolj ia 
writing, it must greittly impede expedition, as being at Tariance 
with that rala in penmanshipt which forbids the pen to be takes 
from the paper till the word is finbhei. It is inuch leas trouble 
to proiceed with the ptoning of two letters, than to stop Id the 
midst to introduce th6 accent. 

Our adoption of the Circumflex to di^rfminate a long monosyr- 
lable from a short one, in words that ar^^peU alike but differently 
pronounced as in the histances of ify, M^y: df, house, glmn^ ftoni, 
jf2Ait, tUmHf, cannot be urged as an argument for the proposed 
substitution of mark^ for consonants to form our polysyllables, nor 
do 1 think the partial use that has been made of the acute accent 
to mark a^short monosyllable worth noticing. For whilst perspi- 
cuity^ piiopriefty* and public conteitienee are considerations of any 
interest or utiKly in Welsh typography, 1 rtrast be of opinion that 
no marks, nor abbreviations can supply the place of consonants 
ot' letters id theformation of our atceiited polysyllables ; and that 
their loss cannot t>e compensated by any key or directfonsto teach 
young or old the Use of marks for their substitutes. This ftyficilou 
^ the legitimate use of consonants, must prove prejudicial to the 
spirit and energy^ which have been always regarded as the leadiog 
properties of our language. In what does its characteristic prin- 
cipally consist? Is it not in that force and strength of diction, 
that are expressed by the aid of aspirates and sonorous consonants, 
which are considered as the common characteristics of the lan- 
guages of Northern dimates. Vid. Prolegomena to Walters 
Polyglott Bible. 
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The adoption of this swce|)Uig principle of discard 7ng,w hat arc 

called ^superfluous tetfe^s^ for marks, is strongly opposed by the 

uiiroutli appearance, \«rhich it will give to out Orthography. For 

such words as ito, hleb,&toch^ mainc, cdtttc, s^nu', i^iw^ kiner^ thus 

dressed in their new fashion, and tiiiff^att,//«iafi,^i^tf, ffvoatUultut^ 

thyddaut for mwyhav, tleihau, gwaghau^ gwastadkan^ rkfjddham^ 

greatly offend the eye *till we are familiarized with them,and then 

our present Orthography will become a nuisance and an eyesore. 

Aoy Englishman may judge of its effect in this view by parallel 

specimens froni hisown language, were the double consonants and 

the aspirate A, expunged in such polysyllables as the following, 

IfitUr^lfittert running^ stopped, uphold, vehement, strong holtl^ wUh- 

hMt ^'c and their place supplied with marks, Uter, biter f riming^ 

stmpidt updldp veiment, strongdld, wit/idld, jrc. 

As I think it must be admitted, thftt Aspirates and double con* 
sonants are much more intelKgible guides than marks for the 
articulation of sounds, I would t>eg leave to ask our Rteformers, 
What advantage can accrue fVom their rejection in the instances 
they propose! It will be replied, that it is the difference which 
it will make in the expence of printing both as to ink and paper* 
is this a discovery worthy of science in this enlightened age? But 
what recommendation does it derive from past experiments? To 
substitute marks for alphabetical characters, is nothing less than 
to revive the exploded principle of abbreviations, which charac- 
terized the productions of the press in its rude state. By their 
disuse, are they not condemned upon the teslimon^y of experience 
as unsuitable to the present state of literature, and as being the 
iDopgrel practice of that time, when printing was executed u|K>n 
ttie model of ancient Manuscripts ! Typographical publicatiouii in 
the infancy of printing abounded in abbreviations, so that there 
was scarcely one word in five that was not abridged ; but they 
failed ill the primordial point of perspicuity ; and every production 
fiom the press, on account of the abbreviations, was uninleliigible 
without a key to the reader. Perspicuity was sacrificed to an 
economy that laboured to reduce the size of books by iK)t printing 
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tbe words at full leogtli^ until Aldus HiHutius^ a priater of the 
first eminence in the fifteenth century^ invented the Italic charac- 
ter (called at one time from him the Aldine) to remedy the iacoa- 
veuience of the abbreviations. Owing to the thinness of his letter, 
it compressed as much letter-press in the same cooipass as the 
Roman with the abbreviations^and occasioned the general^ though 
gradual, introduction of letters in lieu of marks. 

9« Another principle of innovation proposed in our Orthogra* 
phy, is the rejection of the prefix di as a positive particle. Ai 
this will produce a revolutiou in the acceptation of many words 
as they now exist in our Bibles and Common Pi-ayer-Books ; it is 
one of the most exceptionable of the proposed innovations. It has 
t)een laid down as a rule in our Welsh Grammars,that the positive 
prefix dy is to be written and i^Tonomxc^^CpUrumquepranunciatmrt 
i>t. Davies) like the negative prefix di, and therefore in composi- 
tion, it is used as a negative and positive prefix exactly in the same 
manner as the Greek a. For instance, Diddauydd, Comforter^ 
digusog^ hateful, dihen, design, dilgn, follow, have the particle di 
prefixed in a positive sense; and in diniwed, harmless, and diboeUf 
unwearied, it is prefixed as a negative. Whenever it occurs in 
either of these senses, its compounds are duly understood in their 
appropriate acceptation. This may be farther illustrated by the 
Greek a. Though it occurs in such words as a$o{ior in glorious* 
at^ns the invisible state, as a negative, and in oiyaQos good, oC/o; 
very strong as an augmentative, prefix, occasions no confusion in 
the language, nor ever bewildered, 1 imagine, the common people 
of Greece. 

If farther illustration was necessary, analogy points out to us 
similar instances in the Latin tongue. The same preposittoos 
both lessen and increase the force and signification of words, as 
ex augments in exagero, and deprives in exsanguis, pale, exeoro^ 
silly. De augments in demiror, to wonder greatly, and deprives . 
in demcns, mad. In, has likewise the same opposite acceptation, 
as induro, to harden, indoctus, unlearned. This contrariety oif 
acceptation, which is now coihhion to the Welsh particle rfi is 
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considered by our Reformers a defect^ which they would cure by 
confining the prefix di to the idea of negation* and by adopting 
dy for the positive prefix. The roweU i and y in the Welsh 
language have at present very different sounds. The t is pro- 
nounced as the Greek iota, or the English e in we, and y is pro- 
nounced as the English ti in unto, where it occurs in the penultima 
or antipenultima. **i has the sound of the English ee in sleet, street^ 
4-0. T has the sound of u in tniit, turn, ^v.** Dr. O. Pugh*s Gram- 
mar, The difference in sound between these vowels will neces- 
sarily produce the effect that is intended by the alteration I am 
combating. When a negative idea is invariably attached to tl>e 
prefix di in composition, then the evil will begin to operate. Those 
words which are now compounded with di as an augmentative 
prefix, such as Diddanydd, Comforter, d%lyn,(oxdilynn) follow^ 
dioddef, suffer, will then undergo a complete revolution in their 
acceptation. Deprive di of its present emphatic force in compesrtioit 
and confine it to a negative idea, and you will make Diddanydd 
^iO^ify Niin*comforter, *dilyn^not to follow, dioddef, not to suffer, 
the opposite ideas to which they now convey. 

For the sake of illustration, I will suppose, that an Editor of tlte 
Greek Bible has adopted the resolution of destroying the double 
and opposite acceptation of the prefix a in composition, aud of 
confining it to the idea of negation. He substitutes^some other 
vowel, V or fur the augmentative a. Such compound as aQtos 
ayaOos he writes vCtos vyaOos and makes this mutation in all tlie 
instances that his principle requires. It will not alter my argu- 
ment to say, that the Welsh dy is a real prefix, wliereas t]»e v in 
such instances is not at present. For the substitution ofdy for di, 
will operate as a principle of philological discrimination in tiw 
same manner as such adoption of a Greek v. When the rising 
generation are taught to apply invariably a negative idea to the 
prefix a in composition, will they not be led to mistake the accep* 
tation of words, which are now compounded with the augmenta- 
tive a, such compounds as aQtos strong, ayaOos good, will signify 
not itrong^ not good. Will not this innovation produce an incou- 
veiiient discordancy between past and present impressions. 
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It cannot be doubted, that all the reasons adduced in support d 
the alteratiou 1 am opposing, were duly considered by L>r. Davks, 
aud all succeeding Critics, Grammarians, Authors, and Editors* 
The period of time, in which he and our Translators of tbe Bible 
lived, was much more advantageous than the present to ascertaia 
the precise meaning of words, and the appropriate sounds of Welsh 
characters It is observable, that there is an obvious remsou, which 
requires the prefix in dispute to be written in. composition ss ithai 
been fixed and established by our ancestors. The proposed alter- 
atiou cannot be made without altering thesigqificatioo of the 
compounds. If i<^ be adopted, as our innovators desire, bow eta 
it be dtstiiiguisbed from the possessive pronoun dfy, thy ; or tk 
force of its signification as a prpnpuD be ayoided upon words co» 
pounded with it. Such a word as dioddrft sufifor, if written d§9- 
ddef will signify the tolerating of thee, aurd d^iodd^Mou, tb| 
sufferings, and thy sufferances* 

The two-fold effect of this priUciple of radical mutatioi^ is with 
me an insuperable objection to its adoption. It will .so far afiect 
the Orthography of words in our Bibles and Common Prayer- 
Books as to giye them an opposite acceptation to what they now 
have. It gives to the compounds, which undergo this alteratiou a 
signification different from their appropriate meaning. When 
this revolution in the radical mutation ^of these compounds has 
taken effect, will not our ears and feelings in our attendance on tbe 
public service of our Church, be woundedby such expressions as, 
*' Thou art tlie Holy Ghost the NoN-Com/orteiv Tydiyw'r Ytpryd 
GlAi^y Diddanydd, Be.no^ followers of God as dear cfaHdreo, 
Byddwck ddi'lynwyr Dnw fel plant anwyl. Beseeching thee to 
give us grace ntit to follow their good example, Roddi t ni w t 
ddilyn (ddilynuj eu esampl dtt.'* The difference in sound between 
the vowels t and y in Welsh is so great that this mutation produces 
a cacophony in pronunciation. Dyosg, dydddn^ dystaw, dyhem^ 
dyoddef, dygwydd, dylyn, dyeithr, ymddydddn^ annyddaut annyo- 
ddefol, are not only offensive ti> the ear, but unintelligible, if 
pronounced according to this new Orthography. But when (he 
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people are more familiarized with this new pronunciation, then the 
old Orthography will offend by a cacophony. Our innovators 
will reply, that this dissonant effect of the change will be avoided 
by giving the prefix dy the pronunciation of di, is not this adding 
novelty to novelty? Our English critics would think it a new 
rule in pronunciation, were an Author to substitute one vowel for 
another, and yet require the word to be pronounced with the power 
of the rejected vowel, as if in such a word as///, he should change 
the t for ay and yet propose and maintain, that /a/2 should still be 
^ pronounced yi/(» 

** If the Orthography and pronunqiatiQn of the Church Servifce 

h* become in any measure antiquated* will not the gr^ ends of pub* 
^^ lie worship be proportiooably dented ? How can this evil b^ 
^ avoided, \{ varif tioDf of that tendency be made betiffeen Church 
^ Bibles and the Books» which th^ people read in their own dwell* 
ingsf r r -',-'-.-■ ■ 

% It cannot be urged in defence of the substitution of dp for di as 

li a positive prefix, that the difference between them in ^ound is hot 

I equally marked and discriminatory in the colloquial pronunciation' 

■f of all the Welsh population* Though 1 do not pretend to be much 

^ acquainted either with the varied pronunciation, which may now 

prevail in different parts of Wales, or that which obtained in an« 

f ' cieut time8,yet as there is a sound peculiarly appropriated to them, 

J and defined by our Welsh Gra/nmarians, it must be regarded as 

f the right sound, that should regulate our pronunciation and our 

I use of the voii(els. No argument can have any force,^, that is 

J drawn from a corrupt pronunciation, or that of former times. The 

^ question deserving our enquiry and consideration, as necessary to 

, guide our present practice, is,— What is the present pronunciation 

of y, that is defined by our Grammars and Dictionaries, and the 

standard authorities of the country, during the whole period that 

the language has been culti?ated by the operation of the press. 

The sound of the y in the situation that it will have as a positive 

prefix is defined by Dr. J. D. Rhys, as oorresponding to thegroaa 

of a sick msLtt,** obscuro valde agrotantisqae gemitui non dissimuli 
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iono.** But before 1 take my leave of the innovation now under 
consideration, or the objection of these Reformers to the prefix di 
having this two-fold and opposite acceptation, 1 cannot but observe, 
that it does not want the authority of similar instances io theWefsh 
language both with regard to inseparable particles and ^afrre 
words* The vowel a is likewise used both as a negative, and 
positive prefix. In allan it is negative, in athrist positive, (vide 
CamhrO'9ritw%) The word neb has a signification both positive 
and negative, and likewise dim* 

3. Another principle of the new system, which I would just 
notice, is the rejection of am, when it occuri as a negative in a 
certain state of construction. Its use in this sense/ cannot t>e dis- 
carded without tearing up an established principle of our initial 
Inflection. The letter p when it is the primary radical of words 
compounded with the negative on, or governed by the preposition 
Jilt is softened into m : the reciprocal effect of such words, n> 
statu conttructOf require an and yn to be changed into am and^m 
as an parody ammharod^ yn plaid, ym mhlaid» This is an essential 
principle of good Grammar and correct syntax, and has been 
sanctioned by the universal practice of Welsh Authors. If am and 
ym be deprived of their respective force as a negative and a pre- 
position, will not this innovation have a destructive effect upon 
their signification in Books already printed? The nature of this 
alteration may be illustrated by the Orthography of the English 
language. The letter n in the primitive un, when it is prefixed 
to words beginning with a liquid, is changed info the same liquid^ 
as for instance, un-mortalf un-rtsolute, un4iberalf are written 
immortalf irresolute, i7/t&era^— But upon the principle 1 am 
combating, they would be written unmortalf vnresolute, unliberaL 
By the same rule afreotus, afiach, aflan, should be written, an- 
reolus, anidch, aidan* 

From a solicitude to avoid prolixity, I abstain from adverting to 
other principles of the new system, and to the attempt now made 
to new model the Welsh alphabet. But 'before I conclude, I 
would entreat indulgence to a few observations, which arise from ' 
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a general view of the controversy* If the above remarks are well , 
founded, do they not carry with them some weight as objec- 
tions to the proposed innovations ? Is it no objection , to 
them* that they are calculated to set our minds at variance with 
Books of the first rank as to utility, and to disturb our pious read- 
ing and the exercise of our best feelings! 1 would beg to ask, Are 
the inconveniences inseparable from such a change in our Ortho* , 
graphy, counterbalanced by any advantages, which it will afibjrd 
towards promoting the temporal or spiritual benefit of the Welsl^ 
community, or strengthening their feelings of mutual attachment? 
If it b^ desirable, that the ties of nationality should unite Welsh- 
men as a venerable host of ancient Britons and Christian , 
Brethren; why should we erect new walls of partition between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and designedly excite strife and 
dissention between countrymen and brethren ? Is it not to be 
feared, that by the creation of such standing disputes of con fiictiog 
opinions, that the Welsh community will t>e exposed to the eyil 
influence of that spirit of disunion and distraction, which was the 
hane of the Principality under the reign of its native Frinces I 
What would every well wisher to bis country labour more to 
avoid and oppose than the intrusion of internal diaicord f 

Hr o\tyn fjut Vffurat mufwa^troLt owa^ tvtiroc 

If it jihottid be said that the Welsh population are become such 
a prey to discord, that from the humble labourer to the learned 
critic, and from the most careless to the most zealous professor of 
religion, they are continually tormenting each other with their 
polemic opinions respecting their language, what indiffereht spec- 
tator will refrain from recommending its extinction by the more 
general encouragement of the English longue? But should the 
judgment and affections of Welshmen move in one orbit round 
their language as a central spot of national attraction and kindred 
feelings; and all its votaries exhibit to public view its efficacy as 
a bond of union and unanimity among countrymen, it would not 
fail to answer an end worthy of general countenance. But what 
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anflnimity can be identified with our venerated language, if it 
should undergo such orthographical alteratioos as ttilJ preclude 
the Clergy and the members of the Established Church from the 
full benefit of their Common Prayer-Books and their Bibfes? 
Will not the religious public of every deuominatton fi^l aggrieved 
by innovations, that are calculated to impair the vultte and utility 
of the Welsh Bibles now in circttlati6n» which in number coosiat 
.of thousands and tens of thousands. Are we to mip|Ki8e» that tite 
Welsh Clergy are so tame and consenting in ib^rdispoaitibDfl as 
not to regard the religious considerations involved in the preserva- 
ti6n of our national Orthograpby, atadthat tbe Welsh Bishops 
will not make a Common cause with them hi^reaiflting'injarioos 
innovations? It ctonbt be ^kj^ct^, that the Welsh oobitity asd 
gentry, as the natural j;>atrons^ the pness» and genferal Intereats of 
their country* Wilf etkoourageby their suppiort excepffonabfe pub- 
licationsy whether for their Orlh<3^raphy, or any other demerilft 
I am aware that .dnr^^ssentiifg t>iethren will not be etxpoied to 
the inconvenience which the new Orthography will occasi<m to 
Churchmen firom its discordance with.th»t' of our Ccmaoa 
PrayerfBooks; but 1 would entertain such opinion of their candour 
and liberality as to hope, that they will not- be* wanting io doe 
consideration for the feelings of Churchmen and Christians ia 
generaU who wish to^ make a profitable us^ of tbe Bibles asd 
Common Prayer-I^ks in their prS^iit possession.' It i* my per- 
suasion, that Christiana liaye feelings of such a sacr^teoderaess 
as will.ttot,peraiitthe»to give pAin.UnnectaaffiBly(jte.jaiiy humao 
being, but more especiaUy toexcitodissatislactimiinanji Christian 
with his Bible. The es^mple of the Bev* Thonas Charles of 
Bala» is worthy of general imitation. Heat Qne4ime bad spoused 
with zeal some new orthographicai pri|K)H»lea4, biat. he had 
latterly, as 1 have been credibly informed, adopitod the reaolutioo 
ofabandoningtheniyandpfadheringtotheestablisliedQrliiograptty 
as recommended by the propriety and convenience iOffollowiBg 
tbe standard that obtains in our Welsh Bibles.. . And bow I 
would humbly submit to all Welshmen, who are desirous to serre 
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tbeif country as Auihora and Print ers^ whether the advantages of 
uniformiUi do not deserve tlieir eoiisideratioa as reasons for abi . 
ding by the same standard ? Will it be asked—What standard 
shall we iblloW? f would again i«peat, that the Orthography 
whiK^b the learned have.given to our language since the publication 
of the Welsh versiofi of the Holy Scriptures carries with it the 
imprimatur of paramount authority, though I would not be under- 
stood to pronounce it more than any other htiman production 
exempt from imperfections. 

Sunt delicta quibus nos ignovisse yelimus. 



Atque ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis quas ant incuria fudit 
Ant humana parum cavit natura. 

Whatever its defects may be, they are outweighed by its merits 
and advantages as the most eligible standard for the purposes of 
uniformity. The partizans of a new Orthography will not fail 
to exalt their character as the sons of peace and true friends of 
their country in not seeking the gratification of their individual 
taste at the expence of the public convenience. The young 
Welshmen deserving of respect as characterized for genius and 
talents, i would hope, will be equally eminent for a modesty and 
judgment, that will not allow them to pour contempt on the me- 
mory of their ancestors, if there be any revereoce due to the 
names of those patriotic worthies of former times, who as Authors, 
Divines,' and Bards, called forth the powers of our language in 
promoting the intellectual and moral improvement of tlieir coun* 
trymen, they will not hastily relinquish their Orthography and 
trample on their authority. 

I have to observe, that the new scheme of Welsh Orthography 
has been condemned in North Wales by authority entitled to 
permanent consideration. The occasional Prayers for Fasts and 
Thanksgivings, &c. were at one tin^e translated into Wehh in 
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this jtew Orthograpbj, Their execution prodkiced general disBst- 
tisfactioii among tbe Clergy, whicli were loudly expressed in roaoj 
iudividual remonstrances to the Bishops of that time. The Clergy 
III tbe Diocese of Bangor formally united in a body to address 
their Diocesan (Bishop Cleaver) on the subject. 'A petition from 
them was forwarded by his Lordship to htsGrace the Archbishop 
cf Canterbury for redress. They were consequently relieved from 
the obtrusion of this obnoxious Orthography in those occasiomil 
prayers. 



FINIS. 



Jonathan ffarru, Printer^' parJtGatet Carmarthen, 
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